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A  FRENCHMAN  ON  AMERICA.^ 

BY  EMILE  BOUTROUX. 

[The  psychological  development  of  America  seems  to  have  been  so  rapid 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  and  especially  since  April  6,  1917, 
that  to  an  observer  from  Mars  the  face  of  the  country  might  appear  totally 
changed.  It  may  be  well,  under  the  circumstances,  to  turn  to  what  a  prominent 
Frenchman  had  to  say  about  us  as  early  as  1910,  to  measure  the  distance  that 
separates  us  from  our  pre-war  state  of  mind.  In  some  ways  a  mere  retrospect 
will  be  suggested,  a  prospect  in  others,  and  a  reafhrmationn  of  our  ideals  will 
certainly  become  apparent  that  should  be  greeted  as  most  propitious. — Ed.] 

WHEN  the  Academy,  last  February,  before  I  started  for  Amer- 
ica, was  good  enough  to  invite  me  to  relate  my  impressions 
on  my  return  I  had  no  idea  that  I  should  have  the  honor  of  doing 
so  in  the  presence  of  the  most  eminent  representatives  of  American 
culture.  It  is  a  bold  undertaking  to  discourse  on  foreign  countries 
even  before  one's  fellow-countrymen ;  they  are  disposed,  naturally 
enough,  to  mistrust  assertions  which  they  are  not  in  a  position  to 
verify,  while  to  relate  one's  fleeting  impressions  before  the  very 
persons  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  things  to  which  they  refer, 
and  who  are  constantly  in  touch  with  them,  shows  a  degree  of  bold- 
ness for  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  excuse.  Of  course  one  can  put 
forward  the  doctrine  which  many  psychologists  regard  with  such 
favor  nowadays,  that,  in  order  to  know  the  self  of  an  individual,  the 
foreign  observer  who  investigates  from  without  is  in  a  more  favor- 
able position  than  the  subject  himself  who  studies  from  within.  The 
various  nations  of  the  world,  however,  are  not  prone  to  favor  this 
view ;  as  a  general  rule  we  attribute  to  foreigners  a  degree  of  per- 
spicacity or  mental  discernment  all  the  more  profound  only  in  pro- 

1  [  This  address  was  delivered  at  the  Academic  des  Sciences  morales  et 
politiqucs  April  23,  1910,  President  Roosevelt  and  the  Ambassadors  Bacon  and 
Jusserand  being  present.  Authorized  translation  by  Fred  Rothwell,  London, 
England.] 
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portion  as  their  impressions  and  judgments  regarding  us  coincide 
with  the  opinion  we  have  of  ourselves. 

To  speak  worthily,  then,  of  America  in  the  presence  of  Amer- 
icans, it  would  seem  necessary  that  one  should  have  evolved  an 
American  soul.  But  even  then  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  the 
difficulty  would  be  removed.  America  is  a  nation  of  a  somewhat 
special  genre.  No  doubt  there  exists  an  American  soul,  an  Amer- 
ican genius  or  spirit,  but  if  we  are  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  it  we  must  apply  ourselves  to  what  is  really  essential,  char- 
acteristic, and  representative,  in  the  various  traits  that  come  before 
the  notice  of  the  observer.  Whatever  is  not  representative  of  the 
real  American  genius  it  is  the  foreigner's  duty  to  ignore  altogether ; 
for  if  we  once  possess  a  perfectly  lifelike  portrait  of  a  person,  it  is 
useless  to  aspire  to  its  completion  by  the  addition  of  something 
purely  accidental  and  extrinsic.  This  is  the  theory  usually  set  before 
the  visitor  to  America,  and  it  is  a  very  sensible  one  indeed.  Our 
sole  difficulty  consists  in  discriminating  between  what  must  be  re- 
tained as  truly  representative  and  what  had  better  be  set  aside 
as  negligible.  In  one  great  center  it  is  proven  to  demonstration 
that  there  the  men  and  things  exactly  constitute  the  genuine  and 
authentic  American  type.  In  another  such  center,  a  similar  proof 
is  afforded.  For  instance,  when  in  Boston,  if  I  describe  America 
from  what  I  have  seen  in  New  York,  the  truth  of  my  observations 
will  most  likely  be  called  into  question  ;  whereas  in  New  York,  if 
I  invoke  what  I  have  seen  in  Boston,  I  shall  incur  the  reproach  of 
regarding  the  part  as  the  whole,  or  the  past  as  the  present.  To  a 
foreigner  it  sometimes  appears  as  though  America  realizes  the  para- 
doxical conception  of  a  circle  with  its  center  everywhere  and  its 
circumference  nowhere. 

Any  one,  however,  who  has  to  speak  about  America  before  an 
American,  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  privileged  position.  Let  us  imagine, 
then,  an  American  born  in  New  York,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  one 
who  enjoys  the  widest  popularity  imaginable,  in  fact  to  such  a 
degree  that,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  Lake  Ontario 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  American  nation  is  reflected  in  him ;  let 
us  also  imagine  that  this  American  has  taken  for  his  motto :  Cour- 
age and  honesty ;  then,  most  of  the  difficulties  above  mentioned  will 
be  non-existent  in  the  case  of  a  speaker  who  has  such  a  man  listen- 
ing to  him.  Accordingly  I  will  regard  myself  as  in  this  very  posi- 
tion, lay  aside  my  scruples  and  go  ahead,  as  you  say  in  America. 
In  the  following  remarks,  my  sole  endeavor  will  be  to  set  forth  my 
impression  of  things  as  faithfully  as  possible. 
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From  the  outset  I  must  confess  that,  immediately  on  landing, 
I  was  bitterly  conscious  of  my  inability  to  answer  the  American 
reporters  who  asked  me  without  delay,  What  do  you  think  of  Amer- 
ica? It  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with  so  vast  a  subject  while  engaged 
in  collecting  one's  luggage  scattered  here  and  there  in  a  vast  hall, 
and  satisfying  the  inquisitive  and  suspicious  demands  of  the  cus- 
tom-house officers.  Besides,  I  was  going  to  America  not  so  much  to 
reveal  to  the  people  there  the  future  in  store  for  them  and  what 
they  were  in  themselves  as  possibly  to  learn  all  this  to  some  extent 
myself.  So  I  kept  this  question  in  mind  only  to  reflect  subsequently 
on  what  it  really  meant,  and  I  thought  I  saw  at  last  that  one  of  the 
main  objects  of  the  Americans,  whose  national  emblem  bears  the 
words:  E  pluribiis  unum,  was  to  maintain  the  cohesion  and  unity 
of  the  nation,  amid  the  enormous  diversity  of  the  peoples  of  which 
it  is  composed.  The  American  spirit  certainly  possesses  a  singular 
capacity  of  assimilation.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  in 
America  there  exists  an  aspiration  after  unity  in  identity  pure  and 
simple.  The  great  variety  of  traditions  and  conditions,  of  ambitions 
and  natural  propensities  there  to  be  found  forms  a  source  of  wealth, 
productiveness,  and  power  which  it  is  important  to  maintain  and 
utilize:  American  unity  ought  to  be  nothing  less  than  the  untram- 
meled  convergence  of  these  various  forces  toward  one  and  the  same 
end.  To  my  mind,  this  nation  which  is  still  so  young  would  find 
the  formula  of  the  ideal  after  which  it  is  aiming  pretty  accurately 
expressed  in  the  ancient  maxim: 

TTws  hi  fJiOL  tv  TL  TO,  TTavTo,  IcTaL  KOL  X^P'-'^  CKaaTOv  ; 

"How  are  we  to  make  the  whole  a  unit  and  each  part  a  whole?" 
Will  America  realize  this  ideal?  It  would  hardly  be  pertinent 
on  the  part  of  a  passing  stranger  to  express  an  opinion  on  such 
a  question.  Moreover,  as  Michelet  truly  said,  the  future  is  not 
something  made  and  which  we  must  expect:  it  is  for  us  to  make  it 
what  we  wish  it  to  be.     This  thought  I  regard  as  quite  American. 

^  ^  ^ 

Instead  of  attempting  to  solve  the  great  problems  that  face 
America,  I  found  it  far  more  practicable  to  enjoy  the  extremely 
interesting  and  agreeable  life  offered  me  by  that  country.  It  was 
with  the  university  and  literary  world  that  I  came  more  specially 
in  contact.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  stay  with  Prof.  William 
James,  who  lives  in  a  delightful  house  surrounded  by  greenswards 
and  trees  and  built  of  wood  in  colonial  style,  as  are  most  of  the 
houses  in  the  university  quarter  of  Cambridge.     A  vast  place,  its 
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walls  lined  with  books  from  floor  to  ceiling,  this  dwelling  is  wonder- 
fully adapted  for  study  and  meditation.  Nor  is  there  any  danger 
of  sinking  into  a  state  of  moody  egoism,  for  the  most  pleasant 
sociability  reigns  everywhere.  The  library,  Professor  James's  study, 
contains  not  only  a  writing-desk,  tables,  and  books,  but  also  sofas 
and  window-seats,  as  well  as  rocking  armchairs  which  receive  visi- 
tors at  all  hours,  so  that  it  is  in  the  presence  of  ladies  drinking  tea 
and  engaged  in  lively  conversation  that  this  profound  thinker  medi- 
tates and  writes. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  about  American  universities 
is  the  extent  of  their  grounds.  At  Harvard  one  passes  through 
lawns  planted  with  trees,  the  playground  of  little  gray  squirrels 
which  climb  on  one's  shoulders.  The  university  itself  consists  of 
several  buildings,  each  of  moderate  size,  scattered  here  and  there 
in  vast  enclosures  or  parks.  It  is  the  same  throughout  America. 
Nor  is  this  merely  a  healthy  and  pleasant  arrangement :  unless  I  am 
very  much  mistaken,  it  is  the  symbol  of  a  certain  conception  of  the 
development  of  science.  Suppose  the  frame  of  science  has  been 
set  up,  once  for  all,  by  competent  and  infallible  authority,  in  con- 
formity with  the  immutable  categories  of  Being ;  and  it  will  be 
logical  to  construct  for  its  use  a  splendid  edifice  with  great  walls 
and  narrow  courts,  symmetrical  and  definite  in  design.  Admit,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  frame  must  be  made  for  the  picture,  and  that 
the  picture  can  be  completed  only  by  proceeding  from  details  to 
the  whole,  continually  permitting  of  modifications  which  cannot  be 
foreseen  ;  admit  that  we  do  not  even  know  if  the  original  we  are 
endeavoring  to  represent,  is  itself  a  complete  whole ;  then  the  house 
of  science  will  itself  have  to  remain  ever  subject  to  modification 
and  transformation,  with  its  arrangements  expressing  the  actual 
and  contingent  distribution  of  knowledge,  rather  than  the  eternal, 
and  perhaps  illusory  fabric  of  the  universe.  In  a  people  wholly 
imbued  with  the  idea  of  progress,  ever  ready  to  replace  rather  than 
to  patch  up,  so  as  to  have  entire  freedom  of  action,  and  which  takes 
for  its  motto  Emerson's  phrase,  "The  old  is  for  slaves,"  no  doubt 
the  sense  of  the  subordination  of  the  outer  garb  of  science  to  the 
infinite  and  ever-advancing  reality  of  things  is  particularly  keen 
and  vivid ;  and  it  is  apparently  such  a  sense  that  is  manifested  in 
the  very  construction  of  the  universities  as  they  freely  evolve  and 
expand  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  scholars. 

Another  feature  that  impresses  the  visitor  is  the  enormous  part 
played  by  the  donations  of  individuals  in  the  development  of  Amer- 
ican universities.     Harvard  University,  where  I  had  the  privilege 
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of  speaking,  owes  its  name  to  the  Rev.  John  Harvard,  who  died 
in  1638  leaving  half  of  his  fortune  to  the  college  founded  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  The  new  lecture  hall  in  which 
I  delivered  one  of  my  two  series  of  lectures  was  built  by  Lowell, 
a  generous  alumnus  of  Harvard.  At  Wellesley,  near  Boston,  a 
famous  college  for  young  ladies,  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  given  an  ap- 
paratus which  distributes  heat  and  electricity  throughout  the  nu- 
merous buildings.  The  magnificent  library  in  the  center  of  Columbia 
University,  costing  $1,100,000,  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Low,  a  former 
president  of  the  University.  During  the  present  academic  year,  this 
University  has  received  in  donations  a  sum  of  $4,000,000.  At 
Princeton  there  was  no  water  to  provide  the  students  with  nautical 
sports :  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  gave  them  a  lake  nearly  four  miles 
in  length.  Libraries,  scientific  institutions,  gymnasiums,  swimming- 
tanks,  and  public  meeting-rooms  thus  testify  everywhere  to  the  in- 
terest taken  in  university  life  by  the  owners  of  immense  fortunes. 
Here  money  is  both  the  symbol  and  the  source  of  creative  power. 
And  one  of  the  creations  most  appreciated  is  that  of  buildings  and 
establishments  fitted  to  supply  young  people  with  health  and  strength, 
amusement  and  instruction,  i.  e.,  with  the  means  of  helping  them- 
selves. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  inquire  into  the  relation  between  results  and 
expenditure.  Specialists  in  all  departments  of  life  must  decide  as 
to  the  place  America  holds  in  the  world  of  science.  I  will  merely 
state  that  at  Harvard,  in  the  world_  of  philosophy,  the  most  diverse 
studies  and  tendencies  are  brilliantly  represented.  William  James, 
the  renowned  psycho-physiologist,  gifted  with  a  marvelous  sense 
of  life  and  the  concrete  world,  rises  from  the  conception  of  radical 
empiricism  to  a  metaphysic  of  action,  pluralism,  and  universal  crea- 
tion. Royce,  the  famous  author  of  The  World  and  the  Individual, 
whose  idealism  attempts  to  find  a  basis  for  relative  experience  in 
absolute  experience,  purposes  to  combine  a  certain  pragmatism  with 
the  principles  of  symbolical  logic,  recognizing  that  the  essential 
postulates  of  logic  are  to  be  found  in  the  conditions  of  action. 
Miinsterberg,  the  psychological  savant,  superimposes  the  subjective 
point  of  view  onto  the  objective,  according  to  the  idea  of  Fichte, 
and  thus  insures  the  foundations  of  logic,  ethics,  and  esthetics. 
Santayana,  in  contrast  with  William  James,  turns  to  the  philosophy 
of  Being  and  the  Immovable.  Palmers  and  Perry  deal  in  original 
fashion  wntli  moral  and  other  questions.  Aided  by  such  minds,  as 
distinguished  as  they  are  diverse  in  nature,  the  students  are  called 
upon  to  exercise  their  reflective  powers.     Some  are  convinced  prag- 
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matists,  some  are  anti-pragmatists,  and  philosophical  debates  are 
lively  and  impassioned.  Apart  from  general  philosophy,  whether 
pragmatic  or  idealist,  those  branches  of  philosophic  study  which 
flourish  most  at  Harvard  are  psychology,  symbolical  logic,  and  social 
ethics. 

It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  watch  the  tendencies  of 
American  universities.  We  know  that  they  generally  consist  of 
two  sorts  of  establishments :  the  college  and  the  special  faculties, 
the  latter  added  onto  the  former.  The  result  is  something  like  a 
German  university  added  onto  the  old  English  or  French  college. 
In  this  combination  the  college,  though  admitting  of  possibilities 
of  choice,  continues  to  represent  general  culture,  whereas  the  fac- 
ulties are  the  domain  of  special  studies.  Now  the  question  asked 
on  every  side  is  whether  strictly  college  studies  should  be  main- 
tained to  the  extent  that  at  present  holds  good.  Young  men  spend 
four  years  at  college,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two,  as  a  rule,  in 
preparing  for  a  bachelor's  degree.  Nowadays,  however,  it  is  gen- 
erally found  that,  considering  the  ever-increasing  requirements  of 
science  and  life,  the  postponement  of  special  studies  cannot  be  main- 
tained as  obligatory  for  so  long  a  period ;  in  many  universities  the 
students  are  allowed  to  specialize  in  their  work  after  three  years 
of  college.  All  the  same,  even  among  those  who  advocate  such 
measures,  many  are  still  greatly  in  favor  of  general  culture,  and 
President  Butler  of  Columbia  University  writes  in  this  connection : 
"The  college  has  hitherto  been  and,  let  us  hope,  will  continue  to 
be  the  center  and  foundation  of  higher  education  in  America." 
The  question  of  the  relation  between  general  culture  and  special 
culture  depends,  as  we  see,  on  what  is  the  future  of  the  college. 

Another  thing,  of  quite  a  different  relation  to  the  former,  is 
the  desire  to  form  the  closest  possible  connection  between  study 
and  life.  As  a  general  rule  it  seems  unbecoming  to  transform  into 
an  end  what  ought  to  be  only  a  means ;  a  literary  culture  that  pro- 
duced only  wits,  a  scientific  culture  that  neglected  practical  life 
and  the  public  good,  would  find  little  favor  with  the  American  nation. 
This  is  why,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  college  studies 
contribute  to  mould  a  man,  and  not  simply  a  scholar,  that  there  is  a 
desire  to  retain  them ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  schools  that 
are  not  merely  special  but  strictly  speaking  technical,  find  a  place 
in  the  universities.  It  is  also  expected  that  the  teachers  should  be 
constantly  at  the  service,  not  only  of  pure  science,  but  also  of  the 
nation,  in  actual  concrete  reality. 

The  zeal  shown  by  the  teachers  in  this  direction,  with  the  object 
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of  inducing  young  men  to  aim  at  the  higher  ends  of  education,  quite 
apart  from  success  in  examinations,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not 
always  fully  appreciated  by  the  pupils  themselves.  In  a  small  book 
that  describes  the  life  at  Harvard  I  read  about  two  students,  keen 
athletes,  who,  as  the  examinations  drew  near,  hurriedly  engaged 
one  of  their  comrades,  of  less  means,  who  had  attended  all  the  lec- 
tures and  taken  down  every  word  of  the  professor, — to  "cram"  them 
for  the  ordeal.  "Now,"  said  the  extempore  coach  to  his  two  pupils, 
"we  have  gone  through  the  doctrines  of  Thales,  Heraclitus,  Democ- 
ritus,  Anaxagoras,  Socrates,  and  have  reached  Plato — ."  "Skip 
Plato,"  interrupts  one  of  the  students,  "you  have  told  us  quite 
enough  about  him  when  dealing  with  the  others."  Nor  is  this  anec- 
dote purely  academical.  One  day,  when  Professor  James,  with  that 
original  dash  and  enthusiasm  of  his,  was  expounding  one  of  his 
philosophical  theories,  a  pupil,  mindful  of  the  impending  examina- 
tion, interrupted  him  with  the  words :  "To  be  serious  for  a  mo- 
ment. ..." 

Indeed,  every  country  possesses  its  quota  of  such  students, 
whom  Professor  James  in  his  picturesque  language  calls  bald-headed 
and  bald-hearted.  Still,  in  America,  a  strict  attendance  at  lectures 
and  diligent  study  represent  only  a  part  of  university  life,  even  in 
the  case  of  the  best  students.  The  relations  of  the  students  with 
one  another,  their  common  life,  occupations  and  amusements,  form 
an  equally  important  element.  All  around  the  university  buildings 
are  dormitories,  refectories,  and  clubs,  where  the  students  have 
their  home  life,  under  the  patronage  of  the  university  authorities. 
Not  only  do  they  join  heartily  in  the  various  sports,  they  also 
publish  journals,  engage  in  debates  on  literary,  social,  philosophical, 
and  political  questions,  play  Shakespeare,  and  enjoy  a  most  inter- 
esting and  fully  organized  life  which  seems  as  though  it  would  take 
up  the  whole  of  their  time.  One  of  the  numerous  clubs  I  will 
mention  is  the  Cosmopolitan  Club,  consisting  of  young  men  belong- 
ing to  about  thirty  different  nationalities.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
inform  you  that  the  members  of  this  club  requested  me  to  address 
them  on  the  Institiit  de  France,  and  that  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
Hindus,  as  well  as  Greeks,  Germans,  Americans,  and  Frenchmen, 
at  the  close  of  the  lecture  heartily  expressed  the  interest  they  had 
taken  in  it. 

This  life  in  common  possesses  something  more  than  mere 
charm  in  the  eyes  of  the  students  ;  they  regard  it  as  the  finest  pos- 
sible preparation  for  social  and  political  life.  In  Anglo-Saxon 
countries  education  is  generally  thought  to  be  far  less  dependent 
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on  lessons  or  on  the  example  even  of  parents,  masters,  and  pastors, 
than  on  the  daily  relations  between  the  young  man  and  his  equals. 
This  is  the  reason  why  students'  homes  and  boarding  establishments 
are  in  such  favor.  Sports,  in  which  strict  obedience  to  the  elected 
captain  is  the  first  condition  of  success,  regarded  from  this  point 
of  view,  become  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  Alma  Mater  ever 
holds  the  first  place  in  the  affection  of  her  oft'spring  quite  as  much 
because  of  the  relations  she  sets  up  between  the  students,  the  qual- 
ities she  develops  in  them,  as  by  reason  of  the  instruction  she  lav- 
ishes on  them.  The  students  receive  the  impression  that  the  whole 
of  their  after-life  depends  on  their  college  years.  And  I  think  I 
may  affirm  that  a  Harvard  man,  though  he  were  to  become  a  colonel, 
Governor  of  a  State,  or  even  President  of  the  United  States,  would 
regard  none  of  these  offices  as  dearer  to  him  than  that  of  President 
of  the  Association  of  the  Alumni  of  Harvard. 


The  opinion  of  students  as  to  the  importance  of  their  college 
life  is  but  the  expression  of  a  thought  predominant  in  the  United 
States:  that  of  the  preponderance  of  education  over  instruction, 
strictly  so  called.  Nothing  is  regarded  in  that  country  as  complete 
or  final.  According  to  the  ruling  idea,  mankind  is  not,  but  is  be- 
coniing ;  human  nature,  in  its  inmost  essence,  is  susceptible  of  change 
and  progress — it  is  in  the  making.  On  human  worth  mainly  depends 
the  form  and  progress  of  human  life.  Now  man  is  not  a  product 
of  nature,  he  is  a  work  of  art ;  he  has  made  himself  by  education 
and  he  becomes  modified  by  the  same  means.  "Impossible  to  exag- 
gerate the  importance  of  education,"  is  a  current  saying  in  America. 
It  is  surprising  how  far  an  individual  by.  appropriate  training  can 
modify  even  his  physical  constitution  and,  from  being  thin  and 
delicate,  become  strong  and  robust,  capable  of  the  most  trying  elec- 
toral campaigns  or  of  adventurous  hunts  across  the  deserts  of 
Africa.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  fatality  weighing  heavily  upon 
individuals  or  masses  of  people ;  by  education  man  can  attain  to 
both  physical  and  mental  power,  to  self-confidence  and  self-control. 

And  so,  in  a  very  general  way,  throughout  the  United  States 
inquiry  into  the  best  means  of  education  is  regarded  as  the  one 
problem  on  which  all  the  rest  depend.  If  one  would  judge  of  the 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  shown  in  this  connection,  one  need  only  consult 
the  bulky  Bibliography  of  Education,  published  yearly  in  Washing- 
ton by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
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What  are  the  main  principles  of  this  education,  on  which  the 
future  of  the  nation  is  supposed  to  depend? 

To  deal  with  such  a  question  without  losing  oneself,  either  in 
details  or  in  vagaie  generalities,  it  would  be  advisable,  if  possible, 
to  take  a  concrete  example,  a  particularly  significant  one,  or  what 
Francis  Bacon  calls  a  privileged  case.  Now  it  happens  that  the 
whole  of  America,  at  the  present  time,  finds  its  loftiest  tendencies 
focussed  in  an  individual  to  whom  it  gives  the  title :  citizen.  All  the 
idealism  of  the  country  is  fixed  on  the  citizen :  this  phrase  sums  up 
what  I  have  read  and  heard  on  all  sides.  And  so  the  best  thing  to 
do  is  simply  to  find  out  what  are  preeminently  the  controlling  ideas 
of  this  American  citizen. 

Above  all  else,  he  strongly  condemns  dilettanteism  and  purely 
negative  criticism.  The  superiority  on  which  those  persons  plume 
themselves  who  sit  comfortably  on  their  porches  and  watch  what 
they  call  the  human  masquerade  pass  by,  or  again,  those  who  think 
they  undermine  living  realities  by  directing  against  them  the  learned 
ingenuity  of  their  abstract  reasonings,  such  superiority  is  nothing 
more  than  presumption  and  delusion :  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  fine 
wits  have  no  share  in  the  work  of  humanity  and  are  without  in- 
fluence upon  its  destiny.  Human  life  is  a  matter  of  faith  and  action. 
A  noble,  useful  life  is  a  strenuous  life,  not  what  is  called  in  French 
une  vie  intense,  but  rather  a  life  of  toil  and  effort,  of  labor  and 
strife. 

Does  this  mean  that  life  has  no  other  end  than  itself,  that  we 
must  recommend  man  to  take  up  action  for  its  own  sake,  to  struggle 
and  conquer  without  any  other  object  than  power  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  such  power?  This  could  not  be  in  the  mind  of  the  author 
of  American  Ideals.  For  him,  action,  like  physical  strength  and 
even  instruction,  is  but  a  means :  that  which  qualifies  it  is  the  end 
in  view. 

This  end  is  essentially  Americanism.  It  is  the  first  duty  of 
every  American  to  talk  and  think  and  be  United  States.  "America 
first,  last,  and  all  the  time" :  such  is  his  motto.  No  doubt,  as  human 
beings,  it  is  our  duty  to  work  for  mankind.  Still,  the  moral  unity 
of  the  human  race  is  not  an  actually  realized  entity  which  renders 
the  distinctness  of  the  various  nations  something  accidental  and 
contingent.  Man  realizes  himself,  first  of  all,  as  one  of  a  family 
and  the  citizen  of  a  country :  family  and  fatherland  are  the  neces- 
sary foundations  of  the  temple  of  humanity. 

The  American  citizen  must  aim  after  true  Americanism.  Now 
this  is  not  that  vain  pursuit  of  dollars  which  is  sometimes  regarded 
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as  the  objective  of  American  activity.  Know  thyself,  i.  e.,  clearly 
perceive  or  discern  thy  best  self :  this  ancient  motto  is  one  that 
applies  to  nations  as  well  as  to  individuals.  True  Americanism  is  a 
spirit  of  independence  and  liberalism,  of  practical  idealism. 

Both  collectively  and  individually,  the  Americans  mean  to  gov- 
ern themselves,  to  be  their  own  masters.  They  possess  that  sense 
of  self-reliance  and  of  self-control  wdiich  form  the  prerequisites  of 
true  personality. 

Moreover,  being  composed  of  men  of  the  most  diverse  origins, 
rich  because  of  this  very  diversity  which  constitutes  its  originality 
and  gives  every  promise  of  a  glorious  future,  America  is  sincerely 
wedded  to  freedom  of  beliefs  and  customs.  It  was  this  that  was  in 
the  mind  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  when,  in  1907,  at 
the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  the  cathedral  of  Saint  Paul, 
he  telegraphed  to  Archbishop  Ireland:  "In  this  fortunate  country 
of  ours,  liberty  and  religion  are  natural  allies  and  go  forward  hand 
in  hand." 

Finally,  America  is  the  outcome  of  a  mighty  effort  on  the 
part  of  man  against  brute  nature :  here  the  Puritan  idealism  of  its 
founders  is  necessarily  intertwined  with  realism.  It  is  no  attempt 
to  find  a  heavenly  kingdom  unconnected  with  the  natural  world,  it 
is  an  effort  to  create  the  spiritual  out  of  matter  itself,  an  essentially 
practical  idealism  that  expresses  the  religious  groundwork  of  the 
American  soul. 

These  general  ideas  determine  the  principles  which  the  Amer- 
ican educator  would  like  to  see  governing  individual,   social,  and 

international  life. 

*       *       * 

At  the  banquet  of  the  Alumni  which  followed  the  installation 
of  Mr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  as  President  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  1902,  the  President  of  the  United  States  declared  that  the 
essential  elements  of  character — for  it  is  this  that  especially  de- 
termines a  man's  worth — were  to  be  found  in  the  three  virtues  of 
courage,  honesty,  and  hard  common  sense.  A  very  simple  doctrine, 
assuredly,  but  how  far-reaching  its  consequences,  could  it  be  put 
into  practice !  The  ways  of  men  are  complicated,  but  their  motives 
are  elementary.  A  few  elementary  virtues,  if  only  put  into  practice, 
would  change  the  face  of  the  world. 

Social  life,  says  our  statesman,  is  based  on  liberty,  though  not 
on  liberty  alone.  There  is  another  principle,  justice,  with  which 
liberty  must  be  invested.  And  justice  that  is  true  and  complete  is 
not  simply  the  strict  observance  of  legality,  it  is  rather  the  recog- 
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nition  of  each  man's  right  to  Hve  a  distinctively  human  Hfe.  Among 
the  conditions  that  contribute  to  the  fulfihnent  of  the  human  ideal 
is  property.  Property  is  made  for  man,  not  man  for  property  ;  when 
the  two  clash  the  right  of  the  former  takes  precedence  over  that  of 
the  latter.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  any  given  property  in- 
creases, it  is  the  duty  of  its  holders  to  make  use  of  it  in  such  a  way 
as  to  facilitate  access  thereto  of  all  such  as  have  contributed,  by 
their  labor,  to  build  it  up.  Speaking  generally,  between  right  pure 
and  simple  which  aims  only  at  the  just  guarantee  of  the  existing 
state  of  things,  and  possession,  which  is  the  thing  that  sets  a  seal 
on  activity,  we  find  concrete  possibility,  the  sum  total  of  those  con- 
ditions that  allow  individual  effort  to  be  usefully  exercised  and  to 
aspire  after  possession.  In  a  well-organized  society  there  would 
be  not  only  equality  of  rights  but  also  equality  of  possibilities. 

International  life,  also,  has  moral  rules  of  its  own.  Nations 
consist  of  persons.  Peace  is  evidently  the  normal  form  of  inter- 
national relations ;  though  in  this  connection  we  must  distinguish 
between  end  and  result.  Peace  is  not  the  supreme  end  in  view. 
He  whose  teachings  we  are  here  summing  up  would  doubtless  affirm 
that  we  intend  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  peace  of  which 
Tacitus  speaks  in  the  famous  passage :  Ubi  solitudinem  faciunt, 
pacem  appellant.  There  are  evils,  greater  than  war,  to  which  nations 
are  exposed:  injustice,  dishonor,  and  death.  But  if  rational,  just, 
and  equitable  relations  are  regularly  established  between  nations 
and  seriously  guaranteed,  then  the  natural  result  of  such  organiza- 
tion will  be  peace,  no  longer  that  deceptive,  precarious  peace  which 
can  only  be  realized  by  victorious  power,  but  the  solid  and  lasting 
peace  which  is  the  expression  of  essential  order. 


And  now, — for  there  is  one  question  which  no  doubt  you  have 
been  wishing  to  ask  me  since  I  began, — in  the  ever  closer  relations, 
both  intellectual  and  moral,  which  bind  together  France  and  the 
United  States,  what  is  that  in  us  which  the  Americans  appreciate 
and  what  in  them  is  it  that  we  may  profitably  study?  On  so  great 
a  subject,  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  two  points  to  which  my  at- 
tention has  constantly  been  called  during  my  stay  in  the  United 
States. 

Americans  are  more  than  ever  struck  by  the  peculiar  value 
belonging  to  that  quality — so  ordinary,  to  all  appearance — which  is 
everywhere  extolled  in  the  French  mind :  clarity.  Throughout  the 
world  the  idea  has  long  been  prevalent  that  the  French  are  wonderful 
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artists,  but  that  they  cultivate  art  for  its  own  sake,  and  are  neither 
able  to  enter  into  profound  speculations  regarding  the  principles  of 
things,  nor  to  adapt  themselves,  in  a  manly  docile  fashion,  to  the 
conditions  of  practical  life.  It  now  appears,  however,  as  though 
the  genius  of  France,  in  all  its  rashly  generous  experiments,  were 
constantly  pursuing  reasonable  and  practical  ends,  and  not  really 
leaving  the  earth  at  all,  notwithstanding  the  aspirations  toward  the 
ideal.  Consequently  it  is  not  a  mere  subjective  or  verbal,  esthetic 
or  abstract,  clarity  after  which  the  French  mind  is  aiming:  it  is 
bent  on  acquiring  a  clear  insight  not  only  into  its  own  ideas  but 
also  into  things  themselves.  It  makes  a  distinction  between  the 
false  clarity  which  disregards  the  obscurity  of  things,  and  the  true 
clarity,  which  dissipates  that  obscurity.  This  was  the  idea  of  Des- 
cartes, the  thinker  of  clear  ideas  and  one  of  the  most  perfect  models 
of  the  French  mind,  when  he  began  his  work  on  the  conduct  of  the 
mind  with  the  words :  Studiormn  finis  esse  debet  ingenii  directio  ad 
solida  et  vera  de  iis  omnibus  quae  occiirrunt  proferenda  judicia. 

Hence  the  qualities  of  clearness,  precision,  and  elegance  gen- 
erally recognized  in  the  French  language,  qualities  which  cause  it 
to  be  regarded  not  only  as  a  useful  organ  of  international  communi- 
cation, but  as  a  precious  instrument  of  culture  for  men  of  all  lands. 
Such  clarity  in  speech  is  a  pledge  of  probity  and  delicacy  in  thought 
and  action.  France  is  something  more  than  an  amuser,  something 
more  than  a  fomenter  of  dissoluteness  and  disorder.  She  works 
and  investigates  with  conscientiousness  and  liberality ;  she  clarifies, 
refines,  and  universalizes  ideas,  in  order  to  reaffirm  them  and  make 
them  more  useful,  and  so  she  presents  to  the  world  teachings  which, 
though  sometimes  set  forth  in  simple  and  elegant  language,  may 
merit  consideration  nevertheless.  Such,  at  all  events,  is  the  im- 
pression I  received  of  what  Americans  think  of  France. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  was  keenly  conscious  how  advantageous 
it  is  for  a  Frenchman  to  become  imbued  with  the  American  spirit 
and  come  under  the  influences  which  this  bold  and  sturdy  nation 
exercises  upon  those  who  mingle  with  its  life.  A.  remarkable  blend 
of  idealism  and  practical  sense,  the  habit  of  thinking  "in  terms  of 
action"  as  they  say,  the  indifference  to  ideas  that  cannot  be  trans- 
lated into  concrete  realities,  the  love  of  the  present  added  to  a  very 
precise  sense  of  its  strictly  relative  importance,  and  the  probable 
necessity,  the  very  next  day,  it  may  be,  of  self-effacement  before 
the  demands  of  the  future ;  and  along  with  these  the  cult  of  indi- 
vidual energy,  of  effort  and  self-confidence,  as  being  not  only  in- 
dispensable  for  the   realization   of   the   ideal   entertained   but   also 
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powerful  and  efficacious  in  itself,  the  virile  optimism  of  the  man 
who  knows  himself  to  be  responsible  and  the  master  of  his  destiny ; 
such  traits  as  these,  so  manifest  in  America's  best  manhood,  are  bound 
to  make  a  deep  impression  on  our  minds,  ever  eager  as  they  are  to 
aspire  after  the  earliest  and  most  universal  realization  possible  of 
the  loftiest  and  most  generous  ideal. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  conclude  with  a  comparison  which  has 
just  entered  my  mind.  During  the  last  few  days,  I  was  staying  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  naturally  I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mount 
Vernon.  Among  the  many  spare  bedrooms  in  the  simple  and  homely 
habitation  of  George  Washington  was  one  bearing  the  inscription, 
La  Fayette's  Room.  So  also,  from  this  day  onward,  there  may  be 
seen,  among  other  names,  that  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  attached  to 
one  of  the  seats  of  this  Academy.  Thus,  after  the  flight  of  ages, 
do 'the  two  nations,  the  American  and  the  French,  make  exchange 
of  the  best  they  possess : 

Amant  alterna  sorores. 


SAVAGE  LIFE  AND  CUSTOM.^ 

BY  EDWARD  LAWRENCE. 

I.  WHAT  IS  A  SAVAGE? 

WHAT  is  a  savage?  Most  people  would  answer  by  saying  that 
of  course,  by  the  word  savage  we  mean  a  wild,  ferocious, 
uncouth  being,  who  is  fierce  and  brutal  to  his  fellows,  and  while 
destitute  of  religion,  is  steeped  in  superstitious  rites  and  practices. 
Savages  have  been  repeatedly  described  by  writers  and  travelers  as 
living  in  a  state  of  moral  degradation  and  revolting  depravity ;  as 
being  thieves  and  liars ;  brutal  alike  to  their  womenfolk  and  to  their 
old  people ;  destitute  of  all  family  ties  and  obligations ;  naked  and 
not  ashamed. 

Now  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  dismiss  this  definition  from  your 
mind  for  the  present.  I  want  you  to  place  yourself  in  the  position 
of  a  scientific  investigator  who  has  some  new  and  curious  animal 
to  study.  Let  us  assume  that  we  know  nothing  about  savages.  To 
answer  the  question  let  us  both  make  a  tour  of  the  world  and  see 

1  In  the  following  pages  we  give  the  first  part  of  a  series  of  chapters  on 
the  birth,  marriage,  and  burial  customs,  superstitions,  human  sacrifices,  and 
cannibalism  of  modern  savages,  by  Edward  Lawrence,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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the  real  savage  in  his  native  state,  before  he  has  been  influenced  by 
contact  with  ahen  races.  We  will  visit  North  and  South  America, 
Africa,  India,  Polynesia,  Melanesia,  and  Australia,  and  when  we 
have  done  this  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. What  is  a  savage? 

Speaking  generally  we  find  that  savages  may  be  roughly  di- 
vided into  two  groups  according  to  their  mode  of  life.  First  of  all 
we  have  the  wild  unsettled  races  like  the  Australians  or  the  Boto- 
cudos  (Fig.  1)  who  live  a  free  roving  life  in  the  forests  of  Brazil. 

Many  such  tribes  are  quite  destitute  of  clothing,  they  live  in 


Fig.  1.    CANNIBAL  BOTOCUDOS  OF  BRAZIL. 

These  people  are  pure  nomads,  live  naked  in  the  forests.    All  articles  used  by 
them  are  made  from  wood  and  fiber. 


caves  or  in  holes  dug  in  the  ground  or  build  for  themselves  rough 
shelters  of  branches  stuck  in  the  ground,  bound  together  with  bast. 
They  will  eat  almost  anything  from  a  cake  of  Pear's  soap,  snails, 
grubs,  and  caterpillars,  to  frogs  and  men.  When  Cakobau — the 
Fiji  chief  who  handed  his  country  over  to  Queen  Victoria — accom- 
panied by  his  two  sons,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  they  all  ate  the  scented  soap  in  the  bedrooms ! 

Some   tribes   have   very   peculiar   marriage   customs,   no   fixed 
religion,  no  temples  nor  idols  of  any  kind.     In  the  scale  of  nature 
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these  races  are  to  civilized  men  what  wild  races  of  animals  are 
to  domesticated  ones. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  more  advanced  savage,  like  the 


Fig.  2.    BUSHMAN  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
Now  practically  extinct  as  a  pure  race ;  held  to  be  one  of  the  most  primitive 
races  of  Africa.    Average  height  4  feet  8  inches.    Note  the  "peppercorn" 
hair  coiled  up  naturally  into  balls. 
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Fig.  3.    VEDDAHS,  NATIVES  OF  THE  INTERIOR  OF  CEYLON. 
Hair  nearly  straight  or  waved.    Average  height  5  feet  2  inches.    Note  the  wild 
look  in  the  eyes,  a  characteristic  feature  of  many  bush  races.     (Photo  by 
Skene,  Colombo,  reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  London.) 

Bantu  races  of  Africa,  where  we  find  a  more  or  less  settled  mode 
of  life,  people  who  make  clothing  from  skins  of  animals,  who  wear 
ornaments  of  a  more  or  less  elaborate  description  and  possess  idols 
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and  gods  to  whom  offerings  are  made.  While  many  wild  races  are 
armed  only  with  wooden  weapons  and  wear  ornaments  of  human 
teeth,  these  peoples  are  furnished  with  steel  assagais  and  leathern 
shields,  possess  cattle  and  practise  agriculture. 

I  propose  first  of  all  to  select  a  few  typical  specimens  of  dif- 
ferent races,  then  to  say  something  of  their  family  life,  their  occu- 
pations, their  cannibalism  and  human  sacrifices,  their  burial  customs, 
superstitions,  and  morals. 

It  is  a  very  curious  and  remarkable  fact  that  while  many  apes 
possess  long  hair,  long  bodies,  and  short  legs,  some  of  the  lowest 
races  of  man,  like  the  Bushmen  of  South  Africa  (Fig.  2),  should 
have  short,  tufty,  or  "peppercorn"  hair,  short  bodies,  and  long  legs. 
Again  the  white  man  possesses  long  straight  hair,  so  do  the  Aus- 
tralians and  the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon   (Fig.  3). 

Apes  have  broad  heads,  so  have  most  white  men,  while  the 
heads  of  savages  are  usually  long  and  narrow.  Thus,  in  several 
respects  civilized  man  is  physically  nearer  the  ape  than  is  the  negro 
who  has  recently  been  held  to  be  the  most  apelike  of  mankind. 
Such  facts  as  these  only  help  to  complicate  the  problem  of  man's 
origin  and  make  the  theory  of  an  apelike  ancestry  more  difficult 
than  it  was  before. 

The  Australians  just  referred  to  are  also  one  of  the  lowest 
races  on  earth,  but  like  in  the  case  of  other  savages  we  must  not  on 
that  account  consider  them  "degraded."  As  we  shall  see  later  on, 
no  savage  is  naturally  degraded,  but  only  becomes  so  when  his  en- 
vironment and  mode  of  life  has  been  adversely  affected  by  foreign 
influences. 

In  several  parts  of  the  world,  travelers  have  from  time  to  time 
described  certain  tribes  as  possessing  "tails."  The  races  of  the 
Chaco,  in  South  America,  they  said  possessed  real  tails ;  when  their 
possessors  wished  to  sit  down  they  made  holes  in  the  ground  to 
pop  their  tails  into  and  thus  prevent  them  snapping  off!  Koeping, 
a  traveler  of  the  seventeenth  century,  said  that  in  the  Nicobar 
Islands  (Fig.  4)  men  were  to  be  seen  who  possessed  tails  like  cats, 
which  they  moved  about  in  the  same  manner. 

This  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  a  colored  gentleman,  who  was 
asked  to  explain  what  Hamlet  meant  when  he  said,  "There's  a 
Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends."  After  scratching  his  pate  for  a 
time  he  replied  triumphantly  that  "Divinity  shapes  all  our  ends" 
in  the  same  way,  namely  with  tails,  but  that  men  had  rubbed  theirs 
off,  whereas  monkeys  had  not,  and  he  knew  this-  explanation  was 
correct,  for  did  not  Hamlet's  ghost  say  "he  could  a  tale  unfold"  ? 
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These  tales  of  tails,  however,  like  many  others  related  of  sav- 
ages, have  faded  away  with  more  exact  knowledge.  We  know 
now  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  any  animal  to  be  able  to  walk 
erect  as  man  doss  and  at  the  same  time  to  possess  a  tail.     Savages 


Fig.  4.  ABORIGINES  OF  THE  NICOBAR  ISLANDS,  BAY  OF  BENGAL. 

A  primitive  Mongolic  people  who  possess  rather  oblique  eyes,  flat  and  wide 
noses,  yellow  complexion,  straight  hair.  Their  only  weapon — a  painted 
wooden  spear.  Average  height  5  feet  2  inches.  (Photo  by  the  courtesy 
of  E.  H.  Man,  Esq.,  CLE.,  F.R.A.I.) 

frequently  wear  skins  of  animals  with  the  tails  dangling  behind 
and  it  is  thought  that  this  practice  gave  rise  to  the  stories  of  tailed- 
men. 


II.  THE  HOME  OF  THE  SAVAGE. 

How  wide  the  gap  is  that  separates  different  savage  races, 
may  be  gathered  from  their  habitations  alone.  I  have  alluded  to  the 
dwellings  of  the  Botocudos,  whose  "home"  is  simply  a  shelter  made 
from  large  palm-leaves  resting  on  crossed  branches,  who  sleep  upon 
the  ground,  and  whose  dwelling  is  practically  devoid  of  furniture 
of  any  kind.  In  Australia,  at  Port  Darwin  and  other  places,  the 
natives  are  not  so  well  provided ;  they  simply  sleep  in  holes  in  the 
ground  "like  pups  in  a  basket."     Primitive  man  has  therefore  no 
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reason  whatever  to  congratulate  himself  on  his  attempts  to  provide 
shelter;  there  are  many  birds  and  mammals  which  construct  far 
more  elaborate  nests  and  dwellings  than  anything  of  the  kind  at- 
tempted by  some  savage  races. 

In  Fiji,  however,  we  meet  with  houses  of  an  imposing  appear- 
ance and  often  of  elaborate  workmanship  (Fig.  5).  Large  houses, 
constructed  like  the  one  in  the  photograph,  would  take  from  two 
to  three  months  to  build.  Nearly  in  the  center  of  the  house  and 
sunk  below  the  surface,  fire-places  are  provided,  surrounded  by 
curbs  of  hard  wood.     These  houses  are  always  well  kept,  are  clean 


Fig.  5.    FIJI  HOUSE. 
(Photo  by  the  courtes}'  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  London.) 

and  comfortable.  Girls  and  women  sleep  in  huts  by  themselves — 
the  men,  married  and  single,  always  occupy  a  special  hut.  Formerly 
when  a  house  of  this  description  was  built,  a  human  sacrifice  was 
made  to  the  earth-spirits.  A  man  was  buried  alive  at  the  foot 
of  the  main  pillar,  so  that  by  clasping  the  foot  of  the  post  he  might 
prevent  the  building  falling  down.  The  custom  of  burying  a  person 
alive  to  give  support  to  the  foundations  of  a  building  is  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  for  instance  in  India,  and  even  in  Germany 
so  late  as  the  year  1843  an  idea  got  abroad  that  a  child  was  wanted 
to  be  built  into  the  fondations  of  a  bridge  then  about  to  be  erected. 
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The  Nicobarese  build  houses  on  wooden  piles  six  to  eight  feet 
from  the  ground,  the  entrance  to  which  is  gained  by  means  of  a 
well-constructed  bamboo  ladder  or  a  notched  tree-trunk  (Fig.  6). 
The  upper  part  of  these  dwellings  is  constructed  with  the  stipules  of 
palm-leaves,  neatly  interwoven  with  rushes,  the  conical-shaped  roof 
being  made  of  rattan  covered  with  woven  pandanus  leaves.  All 
villages  are  kept  scrupulously  clean. 

In  West  and  Central  Africa  the  houses  are  square  in  shape, 
built  of  poles  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground  and  are  covered  with  straw, 
woven  reeds,  or  grass.     Some  of  these  houses  are  divided  into  two 


Fig.  6.    PILE-DWELLINGS  OF  THE  NICOBAR  ISLANDER  IN  DRING 

HARBOUR. 

(Photo  by  the  courtesy  of  E.  H.  Man,  Esq.,  CLE.,  F.R.A.I.) 


compartments  which  serve  as  dining-rooms  and  bedrooms.  Each 
wife  has  a  separate  hut  of  her  own.  As  in  Fiji  and  elsewhere  the 
unmarried  men  sleep  in  a  large  house  by  themselves,  and  on  the 
roof  of  their  house  are  fixed  the  skulls  of  men  whom  they  have 
slain. 

The  hill  tribes  of  Northeastern  India  build  comfortable  dwel- 
lings of  bamboo  on  a  raised  platform  several  feet  from  the  ground. 
In  the  interior  is  a  large  hall  containing  two  fire-places — one  at  each 
end.  The  walls  are  made  of  split  bamboo,  woven  like  a  mat ;  the 
floor  is  also  of  woven  bamboo;  the  roof,  thatched  with  grass  or 
bamboo  leaves  over  bamboo  matting. 

In  New  Guinea  we  meet  with  further  examples  of  the  world- 
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wide  custom  of  apartments  for  "gentlemen  only."  As  a  lad  reaches 
maturity  he  leaves  the  maternal  roof,  henceforth  avoiding  his  mother 
and  sisters,  and  goes  to  live  with  other  young  men  according  to 
the  clan  to  which  he  belongs,  in  one  of  the  communal  lodges  which 


Fig.  7.     MEN'S  HOUSE,  ISLAND  OF  TAMARA,  NEW  GUINEA. 

Skulls  of  the  dead  are  preserved  in  these  lodges.  Each  "clan"  or  family  has 
its  own  separate  house.  The  erection  in  front  is  a  newly  made  grave. 
(From  Meyer's  and  Parkinson's  Album  von  Papua-Typen.) 

are  erected  by  themselves  on  piles  in  a  certain  part  of  the  village 
(Fig.  7).  Here  he  is  taught  certain  customs  and  undergoes  special 
rites  to  which  reference  will  be  made  later. 


III.    CHILD-BIRTH    AND    CHILD    LIFE. 

Having  taken  a  cursory  glance  at  savages  in  general,  let  us 
proceed  to  examine  more  minutely  their  social  life.  We  will  take 
their  birth  customs  first  of  all. 

One  great  difference  between  savages  and  many  of  their  civilized 
brethren  is  this :  savages  are  very  much  concerned  about  the  well- 
being  of  their  children.  Owing  to  an  extreme  desire  to  preserve 
them  against  fancied  harm  they  observe  many  curious  customs. 
They  believe  that  the  conduct   of  both  parents   materially  affects 
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not  only  the  newly  born  child,  but  the  health  of  prospective  children 
as  well.  Thus  among  the  eastern  tribes  of  Brazil  it  is  the  practice 
for  the  mother  to  eat  her  first  child  in  order  that  succeeding  children 
may  be  born  healthy  and  strong. 

In  Guiana,  before  the  child  is  born,  the  woman  must  refrain 
from  eating  meat  because  any  animal  partaking  of  it  might  sufifer. 
Should  she  partake  of  any  double  fruit  she  will  have  twins ;  she 
must  neither  laugh  nor  grieve,  nor  look  upon  the  face  of  any  dead 
person.  Among  the  Greenlanders  the  mother  is  not  allowed  to  eat 
any  flesh  except  that  which  was  the  result  of  her  husband's  chase. 

The  woman  usually  works  to  the  last  possible  moment,  and 
when  the  time  approaches  retires  to  the  bush  with  a  few  female 
companions.  A  few  hours  after  the  event  the  mother  returns  with 
her  babe  and  soon  resumes  her  domestic  duties.  The  father  must 
now  abstain  from  work  and  retires  to  bed.  He  must  not  partake 
of  any  meat  or  other  food,  except  a  thin  gruel  made  from  cassava 
meal,  and  must  on  no  account  smoke,  wash  himself  nor  touch 
weapons  of  any  kind.  If  he  desires  to  scratch  himself  he  must  not 
use  his  finger-nails  but  must  ease  the  irritation  by  means  of  a 
splinter  made  from  the  mid-rib  of  a  certain  palm.  While  in  this 
condition  he  groans  and  grunts  and  is  waited  upon  by  the  ladies 
of  the  place. 

In  Labrador  the  child  is  licked  all  over  and  the  mother  given 
a  potion  to  eat,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  heart,  lungs,  liver,  and 
intestines,  which  is  kept  in  a  bladder.  This  again  is  in  order  to 
procure  health  and  long  life  for  the  babe. 

Thus  all  manner  of  harm  is  supposed  to  surround  the  new-born 
child.  Evil  spirits  are  believed  to  be  ready  to  plague  it  by  entering 
its  poor  little  body,  and  the  one  great  anxiety  of  the  mother  is  to 
counteract  these  evil  influences.  In  one  case  the  child  is  painted 
all  over  with  white  paint :  in  another,  baby's  head  is  moistened  with 
milk  and  then  shaved  with  a  piece  of  flint.  In  Borneo  a  young 
chicken  is  waved  over  the  child's  head,  the  head  of  the  chicken  is 
then  chopped  ofl^  and  some  of  its  blood  smeared  on  the  youngster's 
head.  In  India  soon  after  a  birth,  a  fowl  is  sacrificed,  all  the  women 
are  treated  to  liquor,  chewed  rice  is  placed  in  the  infant's  mouth 
and  afterward  baby  is  plunged  into  very  hot  water.  Mother  herself 
does  not  escape,  she  is  wrapped  in  hot-water  blankets  until  she  faints 
away. 

In  Africa,  when  a  child  is  four  days  old,  the  witch-doctor  is 
called  in.  He  makes  little  cuts  in  various  parts  of  its  body,  into 
these  he  rubs  certain  "medicines"  so  that  the  child  shall  be  healthy. 
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In  one  case  a  necklace  made  of  hair  taken  from  the  tail  of  a  cow 
is  put  on  the  new  arrival  which  is  then  washed  in  cow-dung!  The 
Tahitians  flattened  the  heads  of  their  boys,  and  as  flat  noses  for 
girls  were  esteemed,  they  were  pressed  flat  too. 

But  it  is  not  all  superstition  that  surrounds  baby's  early  days ; 
sentiment  and  a  mother's  real  love  are  there  as  well.  The  sweet 
lullaby  is  not  lacking.  The  Chippewa  mother,  as  she  gently  presses 
her  little  brown  bairn  to  her  own  warm  breast,  sings  it  softly  to 
sleep  with  some  such  words  as  the  following: 

"O  my  little  Blue  Bird, 
O  my  little  Blue  Bird, 
Mother  knew  that  you  would  come, 
Mother  knew  that  you  would  come, 
When  the  ice  lets  go  the  river, 
When  the  wild  geese  come  again, 
When  the  sugar-maple  swells, 
When  the  maple  swells  its  buds, 
Then  the  little  bluebirds  come, 
Then  );;v  little  bluebird  came."- 

In  studying  the  social  life  of  pure  savages  there  is  no  more 
interesting  and  certainly  no  more  important  chapter  than  that  which 
deals  with  childhood.  If  we  were  to  set  up  a  certain  standard  of 
judgment  and  give  the  highest  place  to  those  races  which  treat  their 
children  best,  that  place  would  have  to  be  given  to  savages  and  not 
to  many  who  are  more  advanced  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 

The  pivot  on  which  savage  life  turns  is  that  of  the  family  circle ; 
nowhere  else  is  the  family  instinct  so  strong.  Both  parents  are 
intensely  fond  of  their  ofl'spring,  they  care  for  them  and  idolize 
them  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Go  to  a  cannibal  village  in  Nigeria, 
make  friends  with  one  of  the  little  children  there,  and  yoti  will  find 
your  path  a  very  easy  one  into  the  affections  of  the  whole  tribe. 

Children  are  never  ill-treated,  they  are  seldom  beaten,  and  as 
for  children  being  deserted  by  their  parents,  such  a  thing  hardly 
ever  occurs.  In  return  children  render  their  parents  an  obedience 
and  have  a  regard  for  their  elders,  which  are  too  often  wanting  in 
races  which  pride  themselves  on  their  higher  culture. 

Most  of  us  are  apt  to  condemn  these  people  for  many  practices 
which  to  our  mind  are  extremely  cruel,  but  we  must  remember  that 
their  motives  are  not  necessarily  those  which  we  so  readily  suggest. 
A  great  nimiber — probably  all — of  savage  customs  have  a  super- 
stitious origin,  and  to  uncultured  man,  what  we  term  superstition 
occupies  in  the  savage  mind  the  place  that  religion  takes  in  the 
2  Jenks,  Childhood  of  Ji-Shib. 
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higher  races.     It   is   therefore   to   rehgious   motives   that   we   must 
assign  the  origin  of  certain  rites. 

No  people  have  a  greater  desire  for  children  than  these  "bar- 
barians," yet  we  find  them  constantly  destroying  them.  If  twins 
are  born — the  one  a  girl  and  the  other  a  boy — one  tribe  will  kill  the 
boy  and  preserve  the  girl :  in  another  case  the  girl  will  be  killed  and 
the  boy  saved.  In  some  instances  both  are  killed,  and  no  greater 
insult  could  be  offered  a  woman  than  to  hold  up  two  fingers  to  her, 
thus  implying  that  she  was  the  mother  of  twins.  Some  tribes  allow 
both  children  to  live,  but  the  mother  must  undergo  a  ceremony  of 
purification.  Again,  until  the  child  is  named  it  is  not  regarded  as 
really  human,  just  as  formerly  in  England  it  was  believed  that  no 
child  could  go  to  heaven  until  it  had  been  christened  because  it  did 
not  possess  a  soul  before  that  rite  took  place. 


Fig.  8.    BIDO-BIDO, 

as  played  by  Papuan  children  in  British  New  Guinea.     (Photo  by  the  courtesy 
of  Captain  Barton,  C.M.G.,  F.R.A.I.) 


As  children  grow  up  all  kinds  of  games  are  indulged  in.  Many 
games  so  well  known  to  our  children  at  home  are  also  known  to 
their  darker  brothers  and  sisters.  String  games  in  great  number  and 
variety  are  played ;  cat's  cradle  is  one  of  the  most  common.  They 
play  hockey,  fly  kites,  have  tiny  bows  and  arrows,  tiny  canoes,  and 
swings.  Girls  imitate  their  mothers  in  domestic  duties ;  nothing 
pleases  them  more  than  to  copy  their  elders.  Object-drawing  is 
known  to  some  tribes ;  children  will  make  representations  of  ships, 
animals,  human  beings,  etc.  I  have  seen  copies  of  pictures  made  by 
them  and  very  well  done  they  are. 

No  children  in  the  world  are  more  delightfully  attractive  than 
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those  of  the  Southern  Seas ;  perhaps  the  most  attractive  of  all  are 
the  little  brownies  of  British  New  Guinea. 

Let  us  follow  a  group  of  these  little  people  as  they  wind  their 
way  from  the  village  to  the  sea.  singing  and  laughing,  pushing  and 
jostling  each  other  as  they  go.  Some  of  these  children — whose  ages 
range  from  six  to  fourteen  years — are  going  a-fishing,  others  will 
amuse  themselves  by  playing  their  favorite  games.  Bido-Bido  is 
one  of  these.  It  is  played  by  a  number  of  boys  and  girls  standing 
closely  together  in  a  row,  their  bodies  bent  forward,  each  one  places 
his  or  her  hands  on  the  back  of  the  playmate  in  front.  A  boy  is  then 
hoisted  on  the  shoulders  of  the  last  one  in  the  row  and  has  to  walk 
along  the  shoulders  of  the  children  in  front   (Fig.  8). 

In  another  game  the  children  form  a  circle,  holding  each  other 
by  the  wrists,  while  a  boy  squats  on  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  the 
ring.  The  circle  now  moves  slowly  round  the  boy,  the  players  sing- 
ing merrily  as  they  move.  When  the  song  is  finished  the  lad  hops 
on  his  hams  and  faces  the  opposite  way.  The  singing  is  then 
repeated  and  when  ended  the  players  stand  quite  still.  The  boy 
himself  now  stands  up  and  attempts  to  break  the  circle,  but  must 
not  use  his  hands  in  doing  so. 

A  game  known  as  Evanena  is  also  played  by  forming  two  rows 
of  boys  and  girls,  who  face  each  other  with  hands  locked  together. 
A  small  boy  then  projects  himself  at  one  end  of  the  row  on  the  line 
of  hands  thus  formed  and  is  tossed  along  by  an  upward  movement 
of  the  interlocked  hands. 

..The  following  translation  of  a  song  sung  by  Iroquois  children 
afifords  sufficient  evidence  of  the  joyousness  of  these  little  "savage" 
mortals,  and  is  proof,  if  further  proof  be  needed,  to  show  that  the 
savage  children  who  sing  it  cannot  be  so  very  savage  after  all. 

"Firefly,  firefly,  bright  liUle  thing. 
Light  me  to  bed  and  my  song  I  will  sing, 
Gi\'^  me  your  light  as  you  fly  o'er  my  head 
That  I  may  merrily  go  to  my  bed. 

"Give  me  your  light  o'er  the  grass  as  you  creep, 
That  I  may  joyfully  go  to  my  sleep. 
Come,  little  firefly — come  little  beast ! 
Come  and  I'll  make  you  to-morrow  a  feast. 

"Come  little  candle  that  flies  as  I  sing. 
Bright  little  fairy  bug — night's  little  king — 
Come  and  I'll  dance,  as  you  guide  me  along, 
Come  and  I'll  pay  you,  my  bug,  with  a  song!"^ 
[to  be  continued.] 
3  From  Mrs.  Caswell's  Among  the  Iroquois,  Boston  and  Chicago,  1892. 
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BY  JOHN  DENMARK. 

I  SAT  down  at  the  pipe-organ  in  my  church  last  night  and  played 
"More  About  Jesus."  We  sang  the  song  lustily — the  choir  was 
gathered  around  me — and  ended  up  with  a  glow  of  satisfaction.  It 
is  a  good  song  for  young  throats  and  a  good  song  for  the  pipe-organ. 
It  is  more  than  that.  Its  central  theme  is  the  aim  of  all  those  who 
are  searching  for  the  truth  about  Christianity. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  what  most  men  think  concerning  Jesus. 
Here  in  our  Western  civilization  he  is  the  Ideal  of  morality  and 
faith.  About  him  are  clustered  all  the  tender  associations  of  re- 
ligious devotion  and  unselfish  service.  To  be  Christlike  is  the  high- 
est goal  of  religious  and  moral  growth,  that  has  been  my  teaching 
and  the  teaching  of  millions  of  other  religious  men  reared  in  Chris- 
tian homes.  The  admiration  for  Jesu^  is  evident  not  only  in  the 
church  but  in  the  labor  union,  the  anarchist  hall,  the  army,  and  the 
saloon.  Never  has  a  name  stood  so  high  in  the  affection  of  men 
as  the  name  of  Jesus. 

So  a  candid  examination  of  Jesus  is  a  delicate  and  dangerous 
thing.  When  Barnum  said  that  the  American  public  likes  to  be 
fooled,  he  might  have  added  that  we  all  hate  the  man  who  dis- 
illusions us  about  any  favorite  belief.  We  persist  in  misunder- 
standing him  although  his  meaning  may  be  as  clear  as  sunlight. 

Now  I  might  be  described,  as  to  my  morality,  as  the  very  es- 
sence of  a  "Christian  gentleman."  Perhaps  I  have  been  better  than 
ordinary.  I  have  never  taken  the  name  of  God  in  vain,  consumed 
so  much  as  a  mouthful  of  intoxicating  liquor,  stolen  anything  larger 
than  a  street-car  nickel,  or  gone  the  way  of  the  brothel.  I  was 
looked  upon  in  my  youth  as  a  model  Sunday-school  boy,  and  I  still 
have  that  general  reputation. 

But  Jesus  Christ  is  not  my  ideal  and  never  will  be.  I  am  going 
to  put  down  here  why  that  is  true. 

When  I  was  a  child,  Jesus  was  for  me  the  Great  ]\Iagician  who 
stilled  the  waters,  healed  the  sick,  and  made  the  blind  to  see.  He 
was  a  great  and  perfect  god,  just  as  good  a  god  as  anybody  wanted 
anywhere,  and  to  disbelieve  in  this  fact  would  bring  my  soul  into 
danger  of  eternal  damnation.    Jesus  w^as  my  religious  Santa  Claus. 
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When  the  time  for  clisilkisionment  came,  and  Santa  Clans  and 
my  parents  lost  their  halos,  the  figure  of  Jesus  was  still  untouched. 
My  Sunday-school  teachers  at  sixteen  said  the  same  things  about 
Jesus  which  my  Sunday-school  teachers  in  the  kindergarten  had 
said. 

In  my  university  life  the  rude  attacks  of  philosophy  and  higher 
criticism  upon  religion  shook  me  profoundly,  but  these  attacks  were 
not  directed  against  Jesus.  I  soon  found  that  the  professor  who 
dared  to  make  an  open  and  frank  criticism  of  Jesus  in  the  class- 
room did  not  exist  even  in  the  state  university.  The  professor 
handled  Nero,  Napoleon,  and  Mohammed  without  gloves.  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  who  was  said  to  be  the  greatest  single  force  in  history 
was  carefully  left  to  the  discussion  of  the  clergy. 

So  I  emerged  from  the  university  with  my  picture  of  Jesus 
only  slightly  marred.  Plunging  into  the  studies  of  a  theological 
seminary,  I  found  that  my  professors  did  not  believe  in  Jesus  in 
the  same  way  that  I  did.  Now,  I  thought,  I  will  find  out  for  myself 
what  Jesus  really  means  to  the  world.  What  is  the  secret  of  his 
tremendous  influence  over  men  ? 

My  first  critical  study  oi  the  gospels  gave  me  a  new  Jesus.  I 
had  dreamed  of  a  magician.  When  I  looked  into  the  Bible  with 
care  I  found  a  prophet  of  rare  passion  and  force,  but  a  man  ignorant 
and  superstitious.  The  Jesus  who  stepped  out  of  the  pages  of  the 
New  Testament  to  greet  me  was  a  towering  and  twisted  figure, 
magnetic  in  his  power  but  surrounded  by  all  sorts  of  foolish  tradi- 
tions that  were  obviously  just  as  groundless  as  those  traditions  that 
held  Buddhists  and  Mohammedans  in  their  thraldom  of  ignorance. 
I  found  that  there  is  no  proof  for  a  single  miracle  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment or  the  New.  Yet  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  largest  part 
of  the  power  of  Jesus  in  the  early  growth  of  Christianity  was  due 
to  the  carefully  nurtured  belief  that  he  had  magic  powers  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  power  of  any  other  prophet  or  leader. 

The  leaders  of  our  theological  seminaries  know  that  there  is 
no  proof  for  any  of  Jesus's  miracles  that  would  be  considered  as 
acceptable  for  the  proving  of  Mohammed's  miracles,  but  they  care- 
fully avoid  stating  this  fact  in  such  a  way  that  the  people  and  the 
students  can  understand.  Everywhere  I  have  found  a  conspiracy 
of  silence  not  only  in  regard  to  the  miracles  of  Jesus  but  in  regard 
to  the  other  indefensible  traditions  that  have  grown  up  around  him. 
The  business  of  the  theological  school  is  to  produce  Christian 
ministers,  and  the  rebel  who  questions  the  foundation  of  Christi- 
anity while  he  is  in  the  seminary  is  like  the  soldier  who  announces 
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his  disloyalty  to  the  flag  after  he  has  marched  to  the  battlefield.    On 
the  battlefield 

"There's  not  to  reason  why : 
There's  but  to  do  and  die." 

I  died.  That  is,  my  conscience  was  forgotten  in  the  roar  of 
battle.  I  shoved  my  real  self  aside  in  order  to  accomplish  results. 
I  followed  the  religious  flag  of  my  fathers  because  I  was  eager  to 
be  up  and  doing  while  youth  and  strength  were  mine. 

Plunging  into  the  work  of  a  great-city  parish  I  found  that  the 
condition  of  the  clerical  mind  concerning  Jesus  was  even  more 
chaotic  than  that  of  the  student's  mind.  Barrels  of  sermons  were 
preached  on  the  perfection  of  the  character  and  teachings  of  Jesus 
by  men  who  never  would  dream  of  following  in  his  way  for  a  single 
day.  Nowhere  outside  of  the  small  group  of  Unitarian  leaders  did 
I  find  ministers  who  frankly  asked  themselves,  Is  this  declaration 
of  Jesus  true?  If  not,  how  can  I  preach  him  as  an  ideal?  I  noticed 
that  the  questions  concerning  the  divinity  or  deity  of  Jesus  were 
cleverly  evaded  by  the  more  intelligent  pastors.  "J^sus  is  our  great 
leader,"  they  said,  ''and  the  test  of  our  worth  in  the  Father's  sight 
is  determined  by  our  faithfulness  in  following  him." 

I  believe  that  the  almost  universal  dishonesty  about  Jesus  among 
the  clergy  is  not  at  all  deliberate.  The  preacher  is  usually  as  honest 
as  the  average  lawyer  or  advertiser  ;  he  will  interpret  truth  according 
to  the  visible  results  of  his  labor.  If  his  preaching  of  Jesus  is  effec- 
tive in  winning  members  to  his  church  and  making  them  upright 
morally,  he  will  go  on  preaching  in  the  old  way.  It  probably  never 
occurs  to  him  that  other  causes  may  be  operating  to  bring  the  suc- 
cess of  Christianity  besides  its  truth.  He  does  not  realize  that 
perhaps  the  most  effective  sermons  for  an  ignorant  congregation 
are  the  most  untrue.  So  he  leaves  unasked  the  most  rudimentary 
questions  about  Jesus :  "If  Jesus  was  the  embodiment  of  God,  why 
did  he  make  so  many  mistakes?  Why  did  he  think  and  preach 
that  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end  within  one  generation?  Why 
did  he  not  leave  us  more  clear  and  definite  statements  of  the  will 
of  God?  Why  did  he  not  save  the  world  about  30  A.  D.  by  making 
the  supremacy  of  his  moral  law  known?" 

In  confronting  such  questions  as  these,  the  average  minister 

resorts  to  the  refuge  of  agnosticism.     We  do  not  know  the  ways 

and  the  aims  of  God.     God  never  intended  man  to  know  all  these 

things.    So  we  do  not  necessarily  have  to  answer  "foolish  questions." 

The  continued  emphasis  upon  faith  as  superior  to  reason  has 
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had  its  effect.  It  is  now  possible  for  the  reHgious  man  to  pass  over 
the  most  fundamental  and  searching  questions  in  regard  to  Chris- 
tianity without  analysis  by  the  simple  assertion,  "We  cannot  under- 
stand all  the  mysteries  of  the  incarnation  of  God's  spirit  in  Jesus 
Christ,  but  we  know  from  experience  that  it  is  a  fact." 

To  which  the  opponent  of  Christianity  makes  reply:  "What 
do  we  know  about  Jesus  Christ  from  experience?" 

He  was  a  Jew  who  lived  almost  two  thousand  years  ago.  He 
spoke  a  language  which  would  be  utterly  unintelligible  to  us  to-day. 
He  never  wrote  anything  which  would  give  us  an  exact  idea  of  his 
teaching  and  personality.  We  do  not  know  what  he  looked  like, 
when  he  was  born,  and  when  he  died.  What  we  know  about  his 
life  is  summed  up  in  badly  jumbled  conjecture  written  in  a  language 
which  he  did  not  speak,  by  men  some  of  whom  he  never  saw.  Only 
three  of  the  thirty-three  or  more  years  of  his  life  are  known  to  us 
and  our  accounts  of  those  three  years  differ  widely.  Outside  of 
the  few  faithful  followers  who  held  firm  to  the  end  Jesus  made  no 
lasting  impression  upon  the  people  of  his  time.  We  are  asked  to 
reject  the  judgment  of  the  whole  world  of  Jesus's  time,  which 
stamped  him  as  an  unimportant  preacher,  and  accept  the  estimate 
of  those  who  followed  him  as  a  God,  a  Magician,  and  a  Prophet. 

The  opponent  of  Christianity  insists  that  we  do  not  know  enough 
about  the  historical  Jesus  to  worship  him  or  follow  him  with  any 
enthusiasm  or  certainty.  The  perfection  of  his  character  and  the 
power  of  his  magic  healing  cannot  be  a  part  of  our  experience 
because  we  are  not  sure  that  they  ever  existed.  They  are  a  part  of 
Christian  tradition  and  nothing  more.  The  Jesus  who  flits  across 
the  stage  of  the  New  Testament,  loving,  praying,  cursing,  and  healing 
is  quite  too  vagtie  in  his  outlines  to  convey  any  clear  picture  to  us. 

Common  sense  will  tell  us  that  when  a  figure  is  so  dim  as  that 
of  the  historical  Jesus  there  is  a  great  temptation  to  appropriate  the 
figure  for  the  advancement  of  all  varieties  of  reform.  The  human 
race  likes  to  dream  of  idols  and  then  find  an  idol  to  fit  the  dream. 
Jesus  has  become  the  Great  Dream  Prophet  of  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere because  there  have  clustered  about  him  the  yearnings  and 
imaginings  of  a  credulous  race.  So  we  have  virtually  created  a 
"Christ"  who  bears  the  relation  to  the  historical  Jesus  that  the 
personality  of  the  "real  Santa  Claus"  bears  to  the  personality  of 
our  father. 

Jesus  has  been  identified  with  an  Ideal  Dream  because  the  mys- 
tery surrounding  his  life  gives  room  for  the  free  play  of  imagina- 
tion.    If  our  Santa  Claus  were  dressed  in  a  blue  shirt  and  overalls 
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he  would  be  a  ridiculous  failure.  There  would  be  no  romance  about 
him.  So  we  take  our  Christ  from  a  land  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world  where  customs  and  traditions  allow  these  magic  fringings 
which  are  so  necessary  to  stimulate  the  imagination.  Palestine  and 
the  Jews  will  not  worship  with  us  at  Bethlehem,  for  they  know 
Bethlehem  too  well.  . .  . 

When  modern  scholarship  tore  away  the  grave-clothes  from  the 
buried  Jesus,  men  began  to  see  the  difference  between  the  dream  and 
the  reality.  A  wave  of  acute  Unitarianism  swept  the  country.  Then 
dream-loving  human  nature  reasserted  itself  and  "reconciled"  the 
Christ  ideal  with  the  spirit  of  Jesus  by  carefully  culling  out  the 
ideal  from  the  superstitious.  But  the  task  has  not  been  well  done. 
The  patchwork  shows. 

Two-thirds  of  the  people  of  America  are  outside  of  the  Church 
partially  because  they  feel  that  Jesus  does  not  really  save  them. 
They  feel  that  the  personality  of  Jesus  will  not  stretch  to  the  dim'en- 
sions  of  an  omnipotent  Christ. 

The  reasons  why  we  cannot  maintain  the  old  devotion  to  Jesus 
become  clear  when  we  analyze  the  records  in  our  possession  and  ask 
two  leading  questions. 

Is  Jesus  as  he  is  sketched  in  the  New  Testament  sufficiently 
compelling  to  command  our  worship  of  him  as  a  perfect  leader? 
Are  his  chief  teachings  as  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  funda- 
mentally true? 

Jesus  the  Magician  is  so  near  the  front  of  the  stage  at  all  times, 
in  the  New  Testament  narrative  that  we  can  scarcely  extricate  Jesus 
the  Man.  We  judge,  however,  that  he  was  kind  and  benevolent, 
for  he  loved  little  children  and  expressed  great  anxiety  for  the 
hungry  multitudes  who  followed  him.  He  liked  to  describe  himself 
as  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  his  people  were  evidently  struck  with  the 
aptness  of  the  description.  He  must  have  been  exceedingly  brave.  He 
defied  the  Pharisees  in  their  own  haunts  and  stood  before  Pilate 
with  all  the  self-mastery  of  a  stoic.  His  large  audiences,  won 
without  any  political  prestige  to  aid  him,  show  that  he  was  a  powerful 
personality  with  splendid  oratorical  powers.  His  vitriolic  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Pharisees  and  his  wrathful  attack  upon  the  moneychangers 
in  the  Temple  reveal  a  man  of  impulsive  anger.  His  habits  of 
dining  with  publicans  and  sinners  and  of  working  with  poor  folks 
showed  that  he  was  a  leader  who  had  genuine  sympathies  for  the 
masses  of  men. 

Beyond  these  few  qualities,  sketchily  revealed,  what  do  we  know 
of  the  personality  of  Jesus?     His  boyhood  and  youth  are  a  blank. 
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(The  story  of  his  boyhood  revelations  of  wisdom  in  the  Temple  is 
almost  undoubtedly  a  legend  like  all  the  other  legends  of  childhood 
miracles  that  have  grown  up  about  religious  leaders  of  the  East.) 
We  do  not  even  know  whether  Jesus  had  the  respect  of  his  neigh- 
bors as  an  upright  workman.  Nazareth  did  not  recognize  his  ability, 
for  he  was  driven  from  the  streets  when  he  did  not  perform  a 
miracle  in  his  own  city. 

During  his  ministry  Jesus  showed  practically  no  knowledge 
which  it  would  not  be  possible  to  gain  in  an  ordinary  Galilean  town. 
He  makes  no  reference  to  any  of  the  great  Greek  thinkers  who  had 
lived  before  him.  He  made  no  attempt,  so  far  as  we  know,  to 
record  his  teachings  in  a  clear  and  forceful  way. 

The  personality  of  Jesus  can  be  better  understood  by  com- 
parison with  any  ancient  or  modern  religious  leader.  There  is  a 
peculiar  sameness  about  all  the  world's  great  religious  leaders  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  disciples  of  each  to  prove  the  uniqueness 
of  their  favorite. 

Buddha,  for  instance,  was  miraculously  conceived  and  sent 
forth  into  the  world  to  preach  a  gospel  of  world-renunciation  and 
unselfishness.  He  came  from  a  very  wealthy  and  powerful  family, 
was  converted  to  his  new  faith  by  divine  plan  and  spent  the  years 
of  his  long  life  preaching,  organizing  congregations,  and  serving 
mankind.  The  traditions  which  have  grown  up  around  Buddha 
have  made  him  into  an  incarnation  of  the  Deity,  yet  there  is  no 
indication  that  he  was  anything  more  than  a  great  teacher.  His 
own  religious  enthusiasm  and  the  admiration  of  his  followers  per- 
suaded him  to  claim  that  he  was  the  Perfect  One. 

The  dreamy  and  superstitious  mystics  who  made  Buddha  into 
a  Perfect  One  were  not  very  different  from  the  people  who  initiated 
Christianity.  The  founders  of  Christianity  may  have  been  respected 
artisans  in  their  various  homes,  but  they  were  no  more  intelligent 
in  the  science  of  universal  thinking  than  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains  of  Tennessee.  When  we  see  how  easy  it  is  in  the  modem 
scientific  world  to  create  a  Joseph  Smith  or  a  Mary  Baker  Eddy, 
the  power  of  superstition  in  the  days  of  almost  universal  illiteracy 
can  be  realized.  Religious  enthusiasm  as  it  applies  to  leaders  is 
one  of  the  most  undiscerning  forces  in  the  world.  Even  love  cannot 
be  so  blind. 

But  the  Jesus  of  the  New  Testament  has  an  irresistible  charm 
about  him  which  all  the  delusions  of  his  followers  and  all  the  quar- 
reling schools  of  theologians  have  not  entirely  destroyed.  As  a  god 
he  is  personally  vain  and  intellectually  inadequate.    As  a  passionate, 
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daring,  and  hot-headed  evangehst  he  appeals  to  the  virihty  of  all 
men.  He  shows  that  inimitable  genius  for  hearty,  democratic  fel- 
lowship which  made  him  the  idol  of  common  folk.  He  was  no 
half-way  prophet :  he  was  no  truckler  to  the  rich.  He  loved  the 
oppressed  as  much  as  he  hated  the  oppressor.  In  him  there  were 
combined  something  of  that  tenderness  and  battle-lust  which  have 
commanded  the  loyalty  of  men  in  every  age. 

The  personality  of  Jesus  will  continue  to  move  men  long  after 
organized  Christianity  has  lost  its  power. 

We  cannot  call  him  perfect,  for  he  was  at  times  harsh  and 
haughty,  at  times  provincial  and  ignorant,  and  at  times  inordinately 
vain.  We  cannot  call  him  God,  for  every  fact  of  modern  science 
and  the  now  generally  accepted  theory  of  evolution  make  it  im- 
possible that  the  infinite,  progressive  Force  of  the  Universe  should 
have  been  entirely  expressed  in  a  Palestinian  Jew  who  lived  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago.  But  Jesus  had  that  invincible  determination 
to  speak  the  truth  and  that  unflinching  courage  of  the  martyr  which 
will  always  make  him  a  leader  of  magnetic  power. 

The  chief  controversies  of  recent  years  have  centered  around 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  rather  than  his  personality.  What  can  we 
accept  and  what  must  we  reject  in  those  teachings? 

I  believe  that  the  chief  sin  of  the  clergy  is  in  refusing  to  define 
for  themselves  and  their  congregations  the  part  of  Jesus's  teach- 
ings which  they  cannot  accept.  We  would  not  call  a  man  a  good 
follower  of  Mohammed  if  he  rejected  three-fourths  of  the  prophet's 
leading  teachings  and  accepted  only  that  which  accorded  with  his 
own  ideas  of  what  a  religion  should  be.  Yet  that  is  precisely  what 
the  American  clergy  is  doing  with  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 

In  my  last  reading  of  the  gospels  I  noted  how  much  of  Jesus's 
time  was  consumed  in  preaching  about  the  coming  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  The  ideal  which  he  held  before  men  was  a  worthy  one, 
but  we  cannot  honestly  believe  in  it  to-day.  Jesus  believed  in  a 
kingdom  which  was  coming  almost  immediately,  a  kingdom  whose 
coming  should  be  preceded  by  a  terrible  judgment-day  in  which  his 
followers  should  be  weeded  out  from  all  the  unbelievers  among 
men  and  exalted  to  the  throne  of  God.  The  conviction  of  the  early 
coming  of  that  kingdom  is  apparent  in  every  sermon  that  Jesus 
preached  and  in  the  interpretation  put  upon  his  gospel  by  all  his 
disciples  from  John  the  Baptist  to  Paul.  "And  there  shall  be  signs 
in  the  sun,  and  in  the  moon,  and  in  the  stars ;  and  upon  earth  dis- 
tress of  nations,  with  perplexity;  the  sea  and  the  waves  roaring.  . .  . 
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Verily  I  say  unto  you,  This  generation  shall  not  pass  away,  till  all 
be  fulfilled."     (Luke  xxi.) 

"For  as  the  lightning  cometh  out  of  the  east,  and  shineth  even 
to  the  west ;  so  shall  also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be. . .  .Im- 
mediately after  the  tribulation  of  those  days  shall  the  sun  be  dark- 
ened, and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light,  and  the  stars  shall  fall 
from  heaven,  and  the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be  shaken :  and 
then  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in  heaven :  and  then 
shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  mourn,  and  they  shall  see  the  Son 
of  man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  great  glory. 
And  he  shall  send  his  angels  with  a  great  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and 
they  shall  gather  together  his  elect  from  the  four  winds,  from  one 
end  of  heaven  to  the  other. 

"Now  learn  a  parable  of  the  fig  tree  ;  When  his  branch  is  yet 
tender,  and  putteth  forth  leaves,  ye  know  that  summer  is  nigh: 
So  likewise  ye,  when  ye  shall  see  all  these  things,  know  that  it  is 
near,  even  at  the  doors.    Verily  I  say  unto  you.  This  generation 

SHALL  NOT  PASS  TILL  ALL  THESE  THINGS  BE  FULFILLED."   (  Matt,  xxiv.) 

Modern  teachers  have  glossed  over  the  words  of  Jesus  con- 
cerning the  kingdom  and  made  it  seem  that  he  intended  a  kingdom 
of  justice  and  righteousness  here  upon  earth,  and  nothing  more. 
But  Jesus  had  a  very  different  ideal  in  mind.  He  definitely  pre- 
dicted again  and  again  a  pJiysical  kingdom  here  upon  earth  which 
should  be  accomplished  by  a  miraculous  disruption  of  Nature  by 
the  hand  of  God.  We  cannot  identify  the  kingdom  of  moral  life 
which  we  seek  to  establish  through  personal  and  social  reconstruc- 
tion with  the  star-falling-cloud-charioted  arrival  of  Jesus. 

We  know  now  that  Jesus  was  wrong  when  he  predicted  that 
the  world  would  come  to  a  cataclysmic  end  within  one  generation, 
bat  preachers  still  attribute  to  Jesus  the  intelligence  which  modern 
science  has  given  them.  They  continually  evade  the  plain  and  un- 
deniable fact  that  Jesus  was  wrong  in  the  chief  doctrine  of  his 
gospel.  They  denounce  those  street  preachers  and  fanatics  of  all 
sorts  who  use  the  Bible  to  predict  the  early  end  of  the  world,  when 
the  truth  is  that  those  street  preachers  are  maintaining  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  in  its  purity  more  conscientiously  than  our  leading  theo- 
logians. 

The  fact  that  Jesus  expected  the  early  end  of  the  world  throws 
a  new  light  upon  all  his  ethical  teachings.  The  morality  of  the  last 
week  of  the  world  would  necessarily  be  quite  different  from  the 
morality  of  the  three-millionth  week  in  a  series  of  98,783,521,306.  . . 
weeks.     A  man  can  quite  readily  love  his  neighbors  if  he  knows 
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that  all  their  life  interests  and  rivalries  are  to  be  wiped  out  in  the 
next  week,  and  they  are  both  to  become  part  of  a  kingdom  of 
brotherhood.  Such  a  man  need  "take  no  thought  for  the  morrow." 
Such  a  man  can  turn  the  other  cheek  with  the  silent  assurance:  "My 
God  will  reward  me  for  this  goodness  when  I  arrive  in  his  kingdom 
next  week.  Why  should  I  concern  myself  with  anything  but  the 
saving  of  my  own  soul  and  the  souls  of  my  friends?" 

So  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  which  embodies  some  of  the  great 
moral  ideals  of  the  race  is  quite  impossible  as  a  program  of  moral 
conduct  in  a  world  which  may  never  end  because  it  is  inspired  by 
the  conviction  that  the  meek,  the  hungry,  the  persecuted,  and  the 
sorrowful  will  be  relieved  of  their  troubles  not  by  scientific  better- 
ment but  by  the  supernatural  charity  of  the  coming  kingdom.  Re- 
verse every  one  of  the  beatitudes  and  you  have  the  moral  code  which 
rules  our  American  business  life,  not  because  our  business  life  is 
altogether  horrible  but  because  it  is  based  on  the  assumption  of 
permanence. 

A  more  serious  charge  can  be  made  against  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  than  anything  I  have  yet  mentioned.  We  have  come  to  be- 
lieve in  our  modern  life  that  we  are  saved  by  character  rather  than 
belief.  It  is  not  right  that  any  man  should  be  stamped  with  the 
approval  of  the  gods  merely  because  he  accepts  an  explanation  of 
life  presented  by  some  one  else.  A  man's  value  to  the  world  is 
generally  rneasured  by  the  amount  of  service  he  renders  to  the 
community. 

The  teachings  of  Jesus  emphasize  above  everything  else  in  the 
salvation  of  the  race  the  acceptance  of  himself  as  Divine  Saviour. 
John  does  not  say,  "For  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  sent  to  the 
world  a  great  example  of  unselfish  service  that  whosoever  labored 
in  his  spirit  should  gain  eternal  life."  Rather  it  is  written,  "For 
God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting 
life." 

John  iii.  16  expresses  the  heart  of  Christianity.  I  am  not  one 
of  those  intellectual  jugglers  who  try  to  dodge  this  point.  And  the 
experience  of  the  human  race  shows  that  when  we  make  salvation 
dependent  upon  the  acceptance  of  facts  concerning  a  religious  per- 
sonality, we  undermine  the  very  foundation  of  moral  life.  When 
I  can  be  saved  by  believing  right,  there  is  no  earthly  use  in  doing 
right.  When  I  allo\v  theological  views  to  be  a  condition  of  salva- 
tion I  ignore  those  economic  and  social  forces  which  really  save 
people.     I  might  think  that  Jesus  was  an  impostor  and  a  lunatic 
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and  that  belief  would  not  affect  my  salvation  if  I  sincerely  devoted 
myself  to  my  own  highest  ideals. 

I  have  never  met  half  a  dozen  men  who  seriously  accepted  the 
Christian  standard  of  salvation,  i.  e.,  all  men  who  reject  the  belief 
in  Jesus's  unique  sonship  will  be  eternally  damned  and  all  men  who 
accept  will  live  eternally.  The  Church  has  too  much  sense  to  accept 
it,  so  it  adds  on  to  the  standard  certain  moral  laws  which  entirely 
change  its  meaning.  It  is  an  abomination  to  intelligence  to  say 
that  the  living  goodness  of  an  active  race  was  summed  up  in  a 
historical  figure  who  lived  two  thousand  years  ago.  Goodness  is 
not  a  stagnant  thing.  It  moves  forward  with  the  relentless  progress 
of  a  Juggernaut,  and  is  so  much  bigger  than  the  personality  of  Jesus 
or  any  prophet  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  some  men  still  hold 
the  old  belief. 

There  is  but  one  choice  in  this  matter.  If  the  goodness  of 
mankind  grows  from  century  to  century,  then  Jesus  cannot  be  our 
infallible  moral  guide.  Every  principle  of  modern  science  points 
to  the  fact  that  mankind  is  growing  forward  in  the  attempt  to 
solve  the  great  riddle  of  salvation,  and  that  moral  laws  must  not 
be  bound  down  to  any  one  personality.  Personalities  are  but  inci- 
dents in  the  growth  of  moral  systems.  Jesus  may  have  given  ex- 
pression to  the  most  sublime  moral  ideals  of  the  race  but  the  truth 
of  those  ideals  does  not  depend  upon  him. 

The  People  and  not  any  one  Person  shall  teach  me  what  to  do. 
When  religious  leaders  try  to  fasten  my  moral  judgment  to  a  teacher 
who  lived  many  hundreds  of  years  ago,  they  show  complete  ignorance 
of  the  nature  of  my  moral  decisions. 

Jesus  as  an  inspirer  of  unselfish  conduct  will  always  interest 
me.  Jesus  as  a  divine  authority  in  conduct  will  stultify  my  con- 
science and  make  me  a  moral  child. 

The  problem  of  Jesus  and  the  salvation  of  the  world  is  greatly 
complicated  by  teachers  who  make  over  Jesus  to  suit  their  ideals. 
Like  a  dreamer  before  a  magic  mirror  Bernard  Shaw  has  looked  into 
the  story  of  Christianity  and  beheld  a  Fabian  economist  born  in 
Bethlehem.  With  the  vivid  coloring  of  a  powerful  imagination 
Bouck  White  in  The  Call  of  the  Carpenter  has  put  himself  back 
into  Judea.  The  pictorial  power  of  these  writers  is  so  great  that 
thousands  have  been  convinced  of  the  true  modernness  of  Jesus. 

Would  that  I  too  could  be  convinced.  The  Jesus  of  Bernard 
Shaw  or  Bouck  White  is  infinitely  more  compelling  than  any  prophet 
of  the  Scriptures.     But  the  New  Testament  is  too  much  for  me. 

The  Jesus  of  the  New  Testament  is  distinctly  a  product  of  his 
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time,  and  his  time  was  ignorant  and  superstitious.  If  he  gave  an 
economic  gospel  to  his  time,  his  dispicles  never  heard  of  it,  and 
they  saw  much  more  of  him  than  Bernard  Shaw  or  Bouck  White 
ever  did.  Jesus  was  known  as  the  mystic,  the  dreamer,  the  prophet, 
the  wonder-worker,  but  never  as  the  master  sociologist.  How  could 
his  mind  be  occupied  with  the  adjustment  of  society  when  that 
society  was  to  end  in  an  earthquake  within  the  generation? 

Palestine  two  thousand  years  ago  could  not  have  produced  the 
master  of  sociology  any  more  than  the  stone  age  could  have  pro- 
duced Plato.  Judea  wanted  a  message  of  personal  faith  and  sal- 
vation, and  Jesus  was  sensitive  enough  and  able  enough  to  feel  the 
need  and  supply  the  message.  If  he  had  spoken  the  thoughts  of 
modern  socialism  or  any  kind  of  socialism,  his  people  would  have 
looked  on  in  dumb  stupidity.  The  real  message  of  Jesus  stands 
there  in  the  New  Testament,  full  of  gross  superstition  and  ignorance, 
forever  damning  the  efforts  of  enthusiasts  to  make  it  over  into  a 
message   of   practical   social   reform. 

For  a  long  time  the  Church  has  been  too  sane  to  preach  pure 
Christianity — I  mean  the  teachings  of  Jesus  in  their  entirety.  We 
brush  aside  those  teachings  which  the  twentieth  century  cannot  ac- 
cept and  preach  those  "essentials"  which  our  time  demands.  What- 
ever we  agree  with  is  branded  as  an  essential  of  Jesus's  teachings. 
The  unthinking  observer  imagines  that  we  are  really  preaching 
Christianity.  We  are  preaching  what  we  want  to  preach.  We  and 
not  Jesus  are  the  authorities  of  our  moral  teaching. 

Many  a  critic  standing  on  the  outside  of  the  Church  makes  his 
mistake  here.  He  imagines  that  the  real  strength  of  the  Church  is 
based  upon  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  Listen  to  Nietzsche  in  this  bitter 
attack : 

"When  on  a  Sunday  morning  we  hear  the  old  bells  ringing, 
we  ask  ourselves :  Is  it  possible  ?  All  this  for  a  Jew  crucified  two 
thousand  years  ago  who  said  he  was  God's  son?  The  proof  of  such 
an  assertion  was  lacking.  . .  .  Certainly  the  Christian  religion  con- 
stitutes in  our  time  a  protruding  bit  of  antiquity  from  very  remote 
ages  and  that  its  assertions  are  still  generally  believed.  .  .  .although 
men  have  become  so  keen  in  the  scrutiny  of  claims.  .  .  .constitutes  the 
oldest  relic  of  this  inheritance.  A  god  who  begets  children  by  a 
mortal  woman ;  a  sage  who  demands  that  no  more  work  be  done, 
that  no  more  justice  be  administered  but  that  the  signs  of  the 
approaching  end  of  the  world  be  heeded ;  a  system  of  justice  that 
accepts  an  innocent  as  a  vicarious  sacrifice  in  the  place  of  the 
guilty ;  a  person  who  bids  his  disciples  drink  his  blood ;  prayers  for 
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miracles  ;  sins  against  a  god  expiated  against  a  god ;  fear  of  a  here- 
after to  which  death  is  the  portal ;  the  figure  of  a  cross  as  a  symbol 
in  an  age  that  no  longer  knows  the  purpose  and  the  ignominy  of  the 
cross — how  ghostly  all  these  things  flit  by  before  us  out  of  the  grave 
of  their  primitive  antiquity !  Is  one  to  believe  that  such  things  can 
still  be  believed?" 

The  church  bells  of  our  own  day  do  not  mean  that  all  these 
things  are  being  taken  seriously  inside  the  churches.  The  preachers 
present  their  own  moral  views  before  the  people  and  manage  to  dis- 
cover a  text  from  the  Bible  to  hang  their  sermon  upon  with  several 
ringing  quotations  for  good  measure.  They  use  the  name  of  Jesus 
to  support  their  analysis  of  life  in  the  same  way  that  a  politician 
uses  the  name  of  Lincoln  in  his  peroration.  Their  resemblance  to 
Jesus  is  as  marked  as  the  resemblance  of  the  average  politician  to 
the  Great  Emancipator. 

There  are  many  men  (commonly  called  cynics)  who  see  these 
truths  but  who  refuse  to  attack  the  Church  or  the  personality  of 
Jesus  because  they  are  bound  up  with  everything  that  is  ideal  in 
our  civilization. 

"Of  what  importance  is  it  to  us,"  they  ask,  "that  Jesus  was  not 
what  the  world  believed  him  to  be?  His  teachings  are  doing  much 
good  in  the  world  and  the  churches  are  uplifting  men  in  his  name." 

But  how  fatal  it  is  to  build  a  religion  upon  a  fundamental 
fraud!  If  Jesus  is  not  the  actual  saviour  of  the  world  why  should 
we  face  backward  to  a  personality  and  teachings  that  the  world  has 
outgrown  ? 

There  cannot  be  two  Christs  in  my  life.  If  my  conscience, 
alert  and  sensitive  to  modei'n  needs,  is  to  be  my  guide  then  the 
conscience  of  the  Judean  teacher  can  be  of  only  reference  value. 
And  does  not  the  advance  of  knowledge  mean  this,  that  in  place 
of  the  rulership  of  popes  and  kings  and  Christs  there  shall  be  substi- 
tuted the  supremacy  of  a  man's  own  moral  reason? 

My  moral  reason  is  my  Christ  and  ever  will  be.  In  the  light 
of  that  moral  reason  I  meet  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  a  peculiar  and 
mysterious  acquaintance.  I  am  cordial  in  my  admiration  at  those 
few  times  when  our  souls  seem  to  find  common  ground.  I  sym- 
pathize with  him  in  defeat  and  rejoice  in  his  victories.  I  am  thank- 
ful of  the  good  things  which  he  has  given  me  and  scornful  of  his 
almost  insane  egotism.  Earnestly  I  listen  to  his  words,  for  he  is 
a  fellow  pilgrim  on  life's  way. 

Then  I  pass  on  to  win  salvation  for  myself. 
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address  was  delivered  under  the  Billings  Lectureship  of  Boston,  at  the  Inter- 
national Institute,  on  the  18th  and  25th  of  April,  1915. — Ed.] 

MY  acquaintance  with  the  teachings,  books,  and  followers  of 
Taoism  has  been  nearly  as  long  as  my  acquaintance  with  Con- 
fucianism, and  growth  in  acquaintance  has  brought  growth  in  ap- 
preciation. On  my  part  there  is  to-day  more  than  tolerance  of 
another  faith,  there  is  real  sympathetic  appreciation. 

It  is  as  a  Christian  and  as  a  missionary  that  I  view  with  ad- 
miration the  fundamental  characteristics  of  Taoist  doctrine.  Just 
as  to  my  mind  there  is  no  antagonism  between  Christianity  and 
Confucianism  if  the  essentials  be  considered,  so  in  the  same  way 
Christianity  and  Taoism  are  not  mutually  antagonistic.  In  very 
much  they  are  in  accord,  and  in  many  ways  they  may  be  mutually 
helpful.  The  Christian  teacher,  on  his  part,  can  find  many  a  choice 
expression  in  the  Taoist  classics,  containing  high  spiritual  truths 
and  interpretive  of  the  great  teachings  of  Christianity.  The  sayings 
of  Confucianism  are  useful  in  ethical  instruction,  and  those  of  Tao- 
ism in  spiritual  instruction. 

Both  Taoism  and  Confucianism  embrace  within  themselves  the 
teachings  prior  to  the  time  of  their  special  founders,  Lao-tze  and 
Confucius,  just  as  Christianity  includes  the  records  of  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  Scriptures.  In  ancient  times  there  was  only 
one  religion  in  China  which  had  been  handed  down  from  the  earliest 
days.  Confucianism  and  Taoism  were  only  two  branches  of  the 
one  ancient  faith,  two  schools  of  thought  interpreting  a  revelation 
from  God.  The  Confucian  branch  represents  the  more  practical 
and  ethical  side  of  religion,  while  the  Taoist  branch  represents  the 
more  spiritual  and  mystical  side.  There  are  indeed  but  few  ref- 
erences to  the  ancient  Books  in  Taoist  literature,  but  the  careful 
student  will  discern  many  religious  ideas  which  were  absorbed  into 
the  Taoist  classic  from  the  holy  men  before,  just  as  one  who  drinks 
from  a  stream  is  drinking  from  a  spring  far  up  the  mountains. 

I.  The  student  of  Taoism  must  be  first  impressed  with  its  profound 
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message  concerning  Tau,  "the  Way."  This  word  is  best  understood 
if  translated  as  Universal  Law,  or  the  Law  of  Nature,  such  a  law 
being  the  ivay,  or  course,  in  which  Nature  operates,  or  which  God, 
the  great  First  Cause,  known  in  Chinese  as  the  "Great  Extreme," 
has  been  operating  through  the  phenomena  of  the  universe.  Some 
have  used  the  word  Reason  to  translate  the  Chinese  term,  and  thus 
an  impression  has  been  created  that  Taoists  are  the  rationalists  of 
China,  when  more  properly  they  should  be  called  spiritualists  and 
mystics. 

Another  Chinese  term  called  Li,  and  translated  as  an  Inner 
Principle,  is  almost  interchangeable  with  Tao,  so  much  so  that  in 
colloquial  Chinese  the  two  are  used  together,  and  are  generally 
understood  to  denote  doctrine  or  truth.  If  there  is  any  sequence 
in  the  two  terms.  Law  is  preceded  by  Principle.  Thus  in  the  first 
sentence  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,  written  by  a  spiritual-minded 
disciple  of  Confucius,  we  are  taught  that  first  in  order  comes 
Heaven,  or  God,  who  is  elsewhere  called  the  root  of  all  things.  Next 
in  order  comes  the  Inner  Principle  which  emanates  from  God  and  is 
implanted  in  all  Nature,  animate  and  inanimate ;  with  man  this 
Principle  is  spoken  of  as  his  moral  nature.  From  the  Inner  Prin- 
ciple there  comes  L^niversal  Law  or  the  Way,  the  particular  thought 
being  that  God  has  a  way  in  which  this  Inner  Principle  must  reveal 
itself.  From  this  L^niversal  Law  there  issues  a  Teaching,  or  a 
religion,  this  being  the  final  and  specific  elaboration  of  the  laws 
written  on  the  heart  by  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  God. 

With  the  Confucian  series  Taoism  has  much  in  common ;  its 
emanations,  however,  are  set  forth  in  simpler  order,  in  a  threefold 
series.  There  is  first  Heaven,  or  God,  then  this  Universal  Law, 
embracing  in  itself  the  Inner  Principle,  and  then  Virtue,  or  good- 
ness, instead  of  Teaching  or  a  religion.  The  term  Teaching,  or  a 
religious  system,  is  suited  better  to  the  scholastic  character  of  Con- 
fucianism, while  the  term  Virtue  is  suited  to  the  spiritual  character 
of  Taoism.  So  close  is  the  relation  of  God  to  his  Law  as  it  works 
itself  out  in  the  universe,  and  especially  in  man,  that  the  impersonal 
Law  and  the  personal  God  are  thought  of  as  one  and  the  same. 
Hence  some  have  criticized  Taoism,  as  they  have  criticized  modern 
Confucianism,  as  being  without  God,  as  materialistic  or  atheistic. 
Thus,  it  is  cited,  Chu-fu-tze  of  the  Sung  dynasty  once  used  the 
expression,  "Heaven  is  Li  or  Principle,"  turning  personality  into  a 
mere  idea.  The  thought  of  this  profound  philosopher  was  rather 
that  even  Heaven  must  conform  to  the  ruling  principles  of  the 
universe,  and  so  much  does  Heaven  conform  thereto  that  both  are 
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LAO-TZE. 
(From  a  Chinese  drawing.) 
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brought  together  as  one.  In  the  same  way  Christ  said,  "I  am  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  Hfe." 

The  Taoist  mystic  also  linked  his  idea  of  Law  with  God  and 
made  them  one  and  the  same.  Lao-tze  was  a  great  monist.  God 
as  the  origin  of  all  must  conform  to  the  Law  which  He  has  im- 
planted in  the  universe  and  in  man.  Eternal  Law  binds  God  as  it 
binds  all  mankind.  Law  is  universal,  it  is  eternal,  it  is  one,  it  is  God. 
To  such  a  degree  is  this  true,  and  so  masterful  is  the  sway  of  Law, 
that  if  human  thought  is  to  think  of  a  series  at  all,  Law  is  thought 
of  as  first  and  God  as  subsequent.  Thus  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
the  great  classic,  it  is  said  that  this  L^niversal  Law  is  as  if  it  were  the 
ancestor  of  the  material  universe,  plainly  teaching,  as  it  is  taught 
elsewhere,  that  before  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  all  this  material 
world  with  its  vegetable  and  animal  life  there  existed  this  Eternal 
and  Universal  Law.  Then  comes  the  paradoxical  statement,  "I  do 
not  know  whose  son  it  is;  it  seems  to  be  before  God."  That  is, 
instead  of  Law  being  a  son,  it  is  a  father,  of  God.  This  is,  how- 
ever, only  a  strong  and  striking  way  of  saying  that  Law,  by  which 
all  the  universe  is  governed  and  from  which  it  cannot  escape,  is 
everlasting,  and  so  much  so  is  it  everlasting,  and  so  supreme,  that 
even  God  is  bound  by  it  and  may  be  said  to  come  after  Law.  In 
reality  Law  and  God  are  alike  everlasting. 

Chuang-tze,  the  disciple  of  Lao-tze,  and  equally  profound  in 
his  utterances,  advances  the  same  idea  as  to  the  priority  of  this 
Universal  Law.     Here  are  his  words : 

"This  is  Law ;  it  has  emotion  and  sincerity,  but  it  does  nothing 
and  is  without  bodily  form.  It  can  be  transmitted  yet  not  received ; 
it  can  be  apprehended  yet  not  seen.  It  is  itself  the  origin  and  the 
root  [i.  e.,  self-existent].  Before  there  were  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  there  it  was,  securely  persisting.  By  it  there  came  the  mys- 
terious existence  of  the  spirits,  and  the  mysterious  existence  of  God. 
It  produced  the  heavens  :  it  produced  the  earth.  It  was  before  the 
Great  Extreme  [or  the  First  Cause],  yet  may  not  be  deemed  high. 
It  was  beneath  the  Great  Extreme,  yet  may  not  be  deemed  deep. 
It  was  before  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  produced,  yet  may  not 
be  deemed  of  long  time.  It  grew  up  in  highest  antiquity,  yet  may 
not  be  deemed  old."  This  is  like  the  Biblical  expression,  "A  thou- 
sand years  in  Thy  sight  are  but  as  yesterday ;  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting  Thou  art  God." 

The  first  chapter  of  the  classic  of  Lao-tze  starts  off  with  a 
most  concise  statement  of  Tao,  or  Law,  distinguishing  two  kinds. 
The  one  is  everlasting,  the  nameless,  the  ineffable ;  the  other  is  not 
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everlasting,  and  bears  a  name.  From  other  passages  we  learn  that 
one  is  Heaven's  Law,  and  the  other  Man's  Law,  but  that  man  to 
attain  to  highest  virtue  must  conform  himself,  not  to  his  own  ideas, 
but  to  the  Law  of  God,  written  on  the  heart. 

This  distinction  in  the  idea  of  Law,  the  two  aspects  of  one  and 
the  same  Law,  is  that  Law  has  its  eternal  and  Godward  side,  full 
of  mystery  and  limitless,  and  that  it  also  appears  in  time,  is  mani- 
fested in  the  phenomena  of  Nature,  and  has  a  manward  side,  capable 
of  being  comprehended  and  with  definite  limits  and  outward  con- 
ditions. 

Thus  the  first  chapter  says.  "Law  which  can  be  made  into  laws 
is  not  the  eternal  Law.  The  Name  which  can  be  named  [i.  e.,  used 
on  human  lips  and  which  is  an  interpretation  of  the  eternal  Law] 
is  not  the  everlasting  Name.  The  Nameless  one  is  the  beginning 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  the  Namable  one  is  the  mother  of 
the  material  world." 

These  and  other  expressions  cannot  but  attract  the  Christian 
and  should  command  his  appreciation.  Though  the  Tao  of  Lao-tze 
has  not  the  same  meaning  as  the  Logos  of  St.  John,  also  translated 
into  Chinese  as  Tao,  yet  this  twofold  aspect  of  Too  or  Law  in  the 
Taoist  classic  is  like  the  twofold  aspect  of  God  as  taught  by  the 
Apostle  John.  "In  the  beginning  was  the  Logos,  and  the  Logos 
was  with  God.  and  the  Logos  was  God.  All  things  were  made  by 
Him.  And  the  Logos  became  flesh."  Thus  God  on  the  one  side  is 
mystery,  the  Unknowable ;  on  the  other.  He  is  a  manifestation  and 
known.  The  Logos  is  God  in  the  aspect  of  being  revealed,  culminat- 
ing in  a  human  incarnation.  According  to  the  Taoist  idea  Law  has 
these  twofold  aspects,  both  of  which,  but  especially  the  aspect  of 
manifestation,  are  concerned  in  bringing  the  material  universe  into 
being.  The  Taoist  teaching,  moreover,  being  based  on  traditions, 
like  that  of  Confucianism,  is  that  the  world  was  not  created  but 
passed  through  a  process  of  evolution  or  emanation.  In  any  case, 
the  fundamental  teaching  is  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  all 
the  universe  of  Nature  are  not  everlasting ;  only  Law  or  God  is 
everlasting.  Only  Law,  only  God,  is  from  the  beginning,  and  all 
else  has  come  therefrom.  The  cosmogony  of  Lao-tze  does  not 
explain  the  method  of  the  world's  origin ;  it  states  the  fact  without 
any  explanation.  Law  reveals  itself  in  all  the  works  of  Nature 
and  in  every  individual  being,  and  yet  it  existed  before  Nature  and 
man  came  into  existence.  "It  is  not  merely  immanent ;  it  is  super- 
natural and  prenatural." 

Another  remarkable  expression  in  the  Taoist  classic  is  this  one : 
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"Heaven  and  earth  and  all  material  things  are  born  from  Being, 
and  Being  is  born  from  Non-Being."  In  this  the  idea  seems  to  be, 
first  of  all,  and  which  is  plainly  intelligible,  that  all  materiality  comes 
from  immateriality  and  the  concrete  from  the  abstract.  Elsewhere 
it  is  said  that  this  universe  comes  from  Universal  Law,  which  con- 
tinues to  abide  in  all  the  universe,  imparting  to  all  things  and  all 
men  a  particular  and  distinctive  character.  From  this  passage  there 
seems  to  be  implied  that  this  immateriality  or  this  Universal  Law 
bears  within  itself  a  distinction,  called  Being  and  Non-Being,  or 
existence  and  non-existence.  Before  this  material  universe  came 
into  shape,  there  was  an  unseen,  immutable,  and  omnipresent  Law, 
which  is  like  Kant's  "pure  form,"  or  Plato's  "ideas,"  but  even  this 
has  a  higher  and  lower  state,  the  latter  called  Being  and  the  former 
still  more  intangible  and  spiritual,  denominated  as  the  great  Nothing, 
as  pure  Non-Being.  In  this  highest  of  all  states  the  last  vestige  of 
anything  material  has  disappeared. 

While  thus  distinguished  as  Being  and  Non-Being  there  is  only 
one,  called  the  Eternal  and  Universal  Law.  Thus  in  the  Confucian 
philosophy  there  is  the  Great  Extreme  or  First  Cause  and  the  Ab- 
solute or  Limitless,  but  the  two  are  one. 

The  high  spiritual  and  deeply  mysterious  character  of  Tao  or 
Law  is  brought  out  in  another  remarkable  passage: 

"Looking  for  it,  but  yet  invisible — it  may  be  named  colorless. 
Listened  for,  but  yet  inaudible — it  may  be  named  soundless.  Grasp- 
ing for  it,  but  yet  never  attained — it  may  be  named  subtle.  These 
three  cannot  be  analyzed;  they  blend  and  become  one.  . .  .Forever 
and  continuously,  it  remains  the  nameless  ;  it  is  ever  reverting  into 
the  immaterial.  It  may  be  called  the  form  of  the  formless,  the 
image  of  the  imageless ;  it  may  be  called  the  transcendentally  ab- 
struse." 

Here,  then,  is  pure  form ;  here  is  spirituality,  transcendental 
and  elusive,  though  the  words  "spirit"  and  "breath"  as  used  in 
the  most  ancient  books  are  here  not  used  in  the  Taoist  classic.  The 
hole  universe  and  even  God  become  absorbed  in  the  oneness  of  an 
infinite  ideal. 

Chuang-tze,  the  noted  disciple  of  Lao-tze,  has  also  the  follow- 
ing reference: 

"Tao — Law — is  without  beginning  and  without  end.  Material 
things  are  born  and  die,  they  are  never  permanent ;  but  now  for 
better  and  now  for  worse  they  are  ceaselessly  changing  form." 

The  difference  here  described  is  that  between  the  material  and 
the  immaterial ;  the  former  is  temporary  or  at  least  had  a  beginning. 
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the  latter  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  without  beginning  and 
without  end. 

This  distinction  between  materiality  and  immateriality,  between 
the  visible  resultant  and  the  primeval,  spiritual  cause,  or  Eternal 
and  Universal  Law.  is  the  most  valuable  truth  which  Taoism  un- 
folds in  a  great  variety  of  expressions. 

To  the  Christian  there  is  something  unsatisfying  in  the  failure 
to  lay  the  same  emphasis  on  God  as  on  God's  Law.  Still,  there  are 
a  few  sentences  which  may  be  quoted  from  Chuang-tze.  In  one  place 
we  have  these  words : 

"Human  knowledge  is  limited,  and  yet  by  going  on  to  what  he 
does  not  know  man  comes  to  know  what  is  meant  by  Heaven  or 
God.  He  knows  him  as  the  Great  Unity;  he  knows  him  as  the 
Great  Mystery ;  he  knows  him  as  the  Great  Illuminator ;  he  knows 
him  as  the  Great  Equitable ;  he  knows  him  as  the  Great  Infinite ; 
he  knows  him  as  the  Great  Hope ;  he  knows  him  as  the  Great  Des- 
tiny— this  is  ultimate  knowledge.  The  Great  Unity  is  everywhere, 
.  ..  .the  Great  Destiny  is  to  be  depended  upon.  The  ultimate  end 
is  God.  By  conformity  comes  enlightenment.  He  is  the  revolving 
center.     He  is  the  beginning." 

In  another  passage  this  religious  philosopher  says : 

"From  of  old  the  comprehension  of  Law  must  be  preceded  by 
a  comprehension  of  Heaven  or  God.  Then  follow  all  laws  and 
virtues,  and  after  a  comprehension  of  law  and  virtue  (religious  and 
moral  truth)  come  the  virtues  of  brotherly  love  and  righteousness." 

In  summing  up  this  first  part  of  our  appreciation,  I  am  inclined 
to  make  use  of  the  prologue  of  St.  John's  Gospel  with  a  change  in 
one  word  in  English,  though  the  same  in  Chinese : 

"In  the  beginning  was  the  Law  and  the  Law  was  with  God, 
and  the  Law  was  God ;  the  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God. 
All  things  were  produced  by  Him,  and  without  Him  was  not  any- 
thing produced  that  was  produced.  And  the  Law  was  transformed 
into  Nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  and  we  beheld  its  glory,  the 
glory  as  of  the  highest  emanation  of  God,  full  of  virtue  and  truth." 

Having  fully  discussed  the  deep  meaning  of  Too  or  Universal 
Law,  as  unfolded  by  Taoism  more  fully  than  by  any  other  religious 
system,  it  is  easy  to  pass  on  to  other  features  of  Taoism  which 
command  the  Christian's  appreciation.  These  features  may  be  con- 
sidered less  minutely,  though  their  importance  must  be  equally 
recognized. 

II.  A  second  reason  for  appreciating  Taoism,  particularly  from 
the  Christian  standpoint,  is  it's  teaching  concerning  TeJi,  or  "Virtue." 
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This  word  of  supreme  significance  is  joined,  as  it  should  be,  with 
Tao,  or  Law.  The  last  quotation  made  under  the  previous  section 
shows  the  gradation  of  thought  as  understood  by  Taoist  thinkers, 
namely,  God,  and  then  Law,  and  then  complete  moral  character 
summed  up  in  the  two  words  Tao  and  Teh,  or  Law  and  Virtue. 
The  two  ideas,  of  Law  and  Virtue,  are  linked  together  so  insep- 
arably that  in  thinking  of  the  one,  we  must  think  of  the  other. 

The  Chinese  language  has  no  two  words  in  more  frequent  use 
than  Tao  and  Teh — Law  and  Virtue — and  they  are  generally  com- 
bined to  mean  moral  and  religious  truth  and  sometimes  religion. 
They  represent  the  spiritual  and  inner  side  of  religion,  while  Chiao, 
or  Teaching,  as  used  in  Confucianism,  represents  the  scholastic  or 
outward  side.  According  to  Taoism  Virtue  is  the  working  and 
manifestation  of  Law.  Greater  than  this  material  world  as  an  illus- 
tration of  Law,  is  Virtue.  The  Virtue  used  with  the  word  Law 
is  viewed  as  so  important  that  the  two  together  form  the  title  of 
the  great  Taoist  classic.  "The  appearance  of  comprehensive  Virtue," 
said  Lao-tze,  "is  none  other  than  conformity  to  Law.  The  character 
of  Law  is  impalpable  and  eluding."  Law  is  the  root ;  Virtue  is  the 
fruitage. 

This  difference  in  the  order  of  Law  and  Virtue  appears  in 
another  saying  found  in  the  great  classic. 

"Law  germinates,  A^irtue  nourishes.  Through  the  material 
world  they  are  given  form,  by  the  forces  of  Nature  they  attain  to 
completion.  Therefore  among  all  the  varieties  of  the  universe  noth- 
ing should  be  so  revered  as  Law  or  so  honored  as  Virtue.  Thus 
to  revere  Law  and  honor  Virtue  does  not  come  through  any  com- 
mand but  ever  arises  spontaneously.  Hence  the  saying  that  Law 
germinates,  while  Virtue  nourishes,  brings  up,  feeds,  brings  to  com- 
pletion and  maturity,  rears  and  protects.  To  bring  into  being  but 
not  to  own,  to  act  but  not  to  rely  on  one's  action,  to  raise  up  but 
not  to  dominate :  this  is  called  profound  Virtue." 

Thus  the  origin  of  all  various  forms  of  Virtue,  as  the  origin  of 
the  material  universe,  is  eternal  Law ;  but  Virtue,  once  produced, 
goes  on  forever  both  in  its  task  of  developing  to  completion  all 
human  character  and  in  its  various  operations,  from  beginning  to 
end,  of  correct  soul-training. 

As  Tao  or  Law  has  within  itself  a  distinction — the  divine  and 
the  human,  the  ineffable  and  the  nameable — so  Virtue  has  a  distinc- 
tion— the  superior  and  the  inferior.  The  great  Teacher  after  ex- 
pressing this  inner  distinction  goes  on  to  show  the  relation  of  Law 
to  all  the  virtues  in  the  following  language: 
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"In  losing  Law,  Virtue  is  lost.  In  losing  Virtue,  brotherly  love 
is  lost.  In  losing  brotherly  love,  righteousness  is  lost.  In  losing 
righteousness,  the  sense  of  propriety  is  lost."  From  this  we  see 
that  every  virtuous  action  must  be  traced  back  to  Eternal  Law, 
summed  up  in  the  Eternal  God. 

Nothing  is  more  important  in  the  Taoist  conception  than 
character  saturated  with  Virtue,  which  in  turn  is  the  truest  expres- 
sion of  the  voice  of  God  speaking  imperatively  in  every  human 
soul.  Every  virtuous  characteristic  is  attainable  only  through  the 
possession  of  the  essence  of  Virtue,  which  is  in  perfect  accord  with 
unchanging  Law  or  the  Mind  of  the  Infinite.  So  the  Christian 
Scriptures :  "Every  good  and  perfect  gift  cometh  down  from  the 
Father  of  lights,  with  whom  there  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow 
of  turning." 

III.  Closely  connected  with  this  teaching  concerning  the  suprem- 
acy of  Virtue  is  the  cognate  teaching  concerning  placidity  or  pas- 
siveness.  The  teaching  is  unique,  and  full  of  the  highest  truth  and 
greatest  value.     There  are  many  references  in  the  Taoist  classic. 

Thus  from  the  section  containing  our  last  citation  there  may 
be  taken  these  lofty  conceptions : 

"Superior  Virtue  is  Non-Virtue  [i.  e.,  does  not  attempt  to  be 
virtuous].  Hence  it  is  real  Virtue.  Inferior  Virtue  is  found  not 
to  lose  Mrtue  [or  does  not  lose  sight  of  Virtue].  Hence,  it  never 
becomes  real  Virtue.  Superior  Virtue  is  simply  non-action,  never 
striving  to  act.  Inferior  Virtue  is  action,  again  and  again  striving 
to  act." 

In  Taoism  there  is  used  a  word  almost  as  frequently  as  the 
words  which  we  translate  Law  and  Virtue.  The  word  means  tran- 
quillity, stillness,  quiescence.  Here  is  one  of  the  sayings  tersely  ex- 
pressed, "Attain  to  complete  abstraction,  preserve  unalloyed  tran- 
quillity." And  again:  "In  return  to  the  root,  this  is  called  tran- 
quillity." By  this  is  meant,  that  a  basic  element  of  Virtue  is 
tranquillity. 

In  another  section,  the  great  Teacher  says :  "I  understand  the 
advantages  of  inaction,  i.  e.,  non-assertion.  Few  indeed  realize  the 
instruction  of  silence,  and  the  advantage  of  inaction." 

Still  another  section  imparts  instruction  so  contrary  to  the 
usual  opinion  of  men:  "In  the  pursuit  of  Tao  or  Law  one  is  willing 
to  decrease,  until  he  reaches  a  state  of  non-action.  By  non-action 
there  is  nothing  but  can  be  done.  To  win  the  empire,  one  must 
always  be  free  of  much  doing.  He  who  is  a  busybody  can  never 
win  the  country." 
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This  quality  of  putting  oneself  into  a  state  of  quietness,  but 
subject  to  higher  influences,  is  taught  again  in  these  words:  "Prac- 
tise non-action ;  do  the  silent  deed ;  have  ambition  to  be  without 
ambition ;  turn  small  things  into  great ;  make  much  out  of  little." 

The  sage  or  holy  man,  according  to  Taoism,  is  different  from 
the  Confucian  conception.  Lao-tze  says :  "The  holy  man  abides  by 
non-assertion  in  his  affairs,  and  practises  the  lessons  of  silence." 

Chuang-tze,  the  disciple  of  Lao-tze,  adheres  to  the  same  idea, 
though  not  emphasized  to  the  same  degree.  We  cite  one  of  his 
sayings:  "What  is  Tao  or  Law?  There  is  the  Law  of  Heaven  and 
the  Law  of  Man.  Inaction  and  compliance  form  the  Law  of  Heaven  ; 
action  and  entanglement  the  Law  of  Man.  The  Law  of  Heaven 
is  fundamental,  the  Law  of  Man  is  accidental.  The  distance  which 
separates  them  is  vast.     Let  us  all  take  heed  thereto." 

Thus  if  man  conforms  to  the  Law  of  Heaven,  he  will  aspire 
after  passivity,  non-assertion,  freedom  from  useless  exertion  and 
troublesome  meddlesomeness.  He  will  regard  as  nothing  his  own 
deeds,  and  give  full  play  to  the  inner  working  of  the  Law  of  the 
ages  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Infinite. 

By  a  process  of  non-action,  i.  e.,  by  not  forcing  oneself  to  do 
a  thing,  one  is  able  to  do  the  most.  By  striving,  one  fails  to  reach  the 
best  results — this  is  the  lower  form  of  Virtue.  By  submitting  oneself 
to  the  internal  operations  of  Law  the  greatest  results  are  reached — 
this  is  the  higher  form  of  Virtue.  It  is  by  dependence  on  infinite 
power,  rather  than  by  self-assertion  or  personal  exertion,  that 
Heaven  finds  scope  for  carrying  out  action  in  the  soul. 

As  with  the  individual,  so  with  government.  The  best  way 
to  rule  a  people  is  by  having  few  enactments  and  by  silent  influence 
that  avoids  stirring  up  opposition.  Thus  Lao-tze  says :  "The  method 
of  Universal  Law  is  to  work  silently  and  by  this  method  everything 
is  done  by  and  under  law."  If  kings  and  rulers  could  only  observe 
this  the  whole  world  could  be  transformed. 

This  feature  of  quietness  is  a  great  charm  of  Taoism.  It  is 
like  the  Biblical  expression,  "In  quietude  and  in  confidence  shall  be 
your  strength."  The  true  Taoist  is  the  opposite  of  a  busybody.  He 
does  not  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of  others,  but  he  persuades  others 
and  enjoins  on  himself  to  submit  to  the  true  path  and  the  inner 
law  of  the  Perfect  One. 

Modern  Christianity  with  its  institutionalism  and  many  organi- 
zations, societies,  and  committees,  is  rather  the  converse  of  such 
teachings  as  these  of  the  Chinese  mystic,  but  a  choice  element  in 
Christianity   through  all   the  ages   has   drawn   instinctively  to  this 
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meditative  aspect  of  spiritual  religion,  has  made  use  of  retreats, 
and  has  cultivated  self-abasement  that  "God  may  be  all  and  in  all." 
In  fact  the  best  type  of  Christian  thought  and  life  is  in  close  agree- 
ment with  this  fundamental  teaching  of  Taoism. 

IV.  A  fourth  reason  for  appreciating  Taoism  is  that  it  teaches 
that  modesty  and  reserve  are  superior  to  ostentation  and  display. 
This  self-abasement  is  but  an  element  in  placidity  and  non-action, 
as  they  in  turn  are  a  form  of  Virtue.  Lao-tze  says,  "Who  tiptoes, 
totters.  Who  straddles,  stumbles.  The  self-displaying  man  cannot 
shine.  An  egotistic  man  is  not  distinguished.  One  who  praises 
himself  has  no  merit.  The  self-conceited  cannot  excel."  The  idea 
is  that  one  must  hide  himself  under  the  cover  of  Law  and  Virtue, 
which  are  perfect,  satisfying,  eternal,  and  pervasive.  The  one  who 
pushes  himself  forward  is  apt  to  diminish  the  glory  and  effective- 
ness of  the  Supreme  and  Infinite.  This  is  like  the  Christian  saying, 
"He  that  is  first  shall  be  last." 

One  more  saying  of  Lao-tze,  very  similar  to  the  one  already 
quoted,  still  further  substantiates  this  truth :  "The  holy  man  em- 
braces unity  and  becomes  the  world's  model.  He  is  not  self-dis- 
playing and  thus  he  shines.  He  is  not  egotistic,  and  thus  he  is  dis- 
tinguished. He  does  not  praise  himself,  and  thus  he  has  merit. 
He  is  not  self-conceited,  and  thus  he  excels."  These  are  sentiments 
closely  allied  with  the  sayings  of  Christ,  and  we  may  well  say  that, 
"They  are  hard  to  hear."  None  the  less  they  are  great  spiritual 
truths. 

V.  A  fifth  teaching  which  every  Christian  can  appreciate  is 
that  it  is  the  weak  who  are  to  conquer  the  strong.  One  of  Lao-tze's 
sayings  is  this :  "In  the  world  nothing  is  so  delicate  and  flexible  as 
water,  yet  for  attacking  that  which  is  hard  and  strong,  nothing 
surpasses  it.  There  is  nothing  that  can  take  its  place.  The  weak 
conquer  the  strong,  the  tender  conquer  the  hard.  Every  one  knows 
this,  but  no  one  practises  it."  This  is  like  the  saying  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  "God  chose  the  weak  things  of  the  world  that  he 
might  put  to  shame  the  things  that  are  strong,  and  the  base  things 
of  the  world,  and  the  things  that  are  despised  did  God  choose,  yea, 
and  the  things  that  are  not,  that  he  might  bring  to  naught  the  things 
that  are."  This  teaching  fits  in  with  the  two  previous  ones  con- 
cerning quietness  and  self-eft'acement,  non-action  and  modesty. 

VI.  This  exaltation  of  weakness  over  all  brute  force,  of  the 
delicate  over  hardness,  fits  in  with  the  sixth  feature  of  Taoism, 
viz.,  that  peace  is  better  than  strife.  There  are  several  passages 
illustrating  this  idea.     One  is  as  follows:  "He  who  by  the  aid  of 
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Eternal  Law  assists  the  ruler  of  men,  does  not  rely  on  arms  to 
conquer  the  world.  Where  armies  are  quartered,  there  briars  and 
thorns  grow  up.  After  a  great  war  there  comes  the  year  of  famine. 
A  good  man  is  determined,  and  goes  no  further.  He  ventures  not 
to  take  by  force." 

Again  Lao-tze  says,  "Even  beautiful  arms  cannot  make  them 
auspicious  weapons.  Even  inanimate  Nature  despises  them.  Hence 
he  who  follows  the  laws  of  the  universe  has  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  Soldiers  are  instruments  of  ill  omen,  they  are  not  agents 
for  the  princely  man.  Only  when  it  is  unavoidable  does  he  use  them. 
What  he  prizes  most  is  quiet  and  peace.  He  will  not  praise  a  victory. 
To  praise  a  victory  means  to  rejoice  in  the  slaughter  of  men."  Fur- 
ther on  in  the  same  section  he  adds :  "The  slayer  of  multitudes  should 
bitterly  weep  and  lament." 

These  remarkable,  most  unusual,  well-nigh  unbelievable,  teach- 
ings of  the  great  Taoist  teacher  stand  forth  with  distinctness,  a 
message  to  the  world  as  well  as  to  China.  The  very  last  sentence 
in  the  Taoist  classic  sums  it  all  up  in  these  words :  "The  law  of  the 
holy  man  is  to  act  but  not  to  strive."  Whereas  elsewhere  the  idea 
is  one  of  non-action,  the  idea  here  seems  to  be  that  while  non- 
action is  the  ideal,  yet  if  one  must  act,  he  must  not  go  so  far  as  to 
strive;  or  possibly  the  idea  is,  that  while  the  holy  man — a  model  to 
all  others — must  place  himself  in  a  state  of  passivity,  full  scope  is 
given  to  the  Law  of  Heaven  to  act  in  and  through  him,  but  never 
to  the  extent  of  strife,  struggle,  or  warfare. 

We  seem  to  hear  the  words  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  prophet,  as 
he  looked  forward  to  the  Coming  One:  "He  shall  not  strive  nor 
cry  aloud."  We  seem  to  face  in  another  form  the  gentle,  forgiving 
spirit  of  Christ — the  great  Logos  appearing  in  China  before  he 
appeared  in  Judea. 

Vn.  A  seventh  attractive  feature  of  Taoism  is  that  it  teaches 
our  duty  to  be  good  to  all.  Thus  Lao-tze  says :  "The  good  I  meet 
with  goodness,  the  bad  I  also  meet  with  goodness ;  goodness  is 
Virtue.  The  faithful  I  meet  with  faithfulness,  and  the  faithless  I 
meet  with  faithfulness.  Faithfulness  is  Virtue."  Thus  Christ  in 
many  ways  taught  that  we  should  love  those  who  hate  as  well  as 
those  who  love,  even  as  God's  love  goes  forth  to  the  good  and  the 
bad  alike.  Lao-tze  in  one  clause  of  only  four  characters  says  we 
should  "requite  hatred  with  virtue,"  like  the  Biblical  saying,  "Re- 
compense evil  with  good." 

This  teaching  is  the  highest  form  of  all  human  teaching ;  it 
brings  the  Law  which  governs  God  into  the  activities  of  man — 
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God's  grace  and  man's  love,  universal  in  their  scope,  without  dis- 
crimination or  partiality. 

VIII.  An  eighth  attraction  is  the  teaching  concerning  immor- 
tality. It  is  expressed  in  one  sentence  in  Lao-tze's  classic,  viz. : 
"One  may  die  but  not  perish — this  is  everlasting  life."  In  many 
ways  Taoism  has  brought  to  human  hearts  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
by  the  hope  perpetually  taught  of  life  after  death,  life  immortal, 
and  life  with  a  spiritualized  body. 

The  Taoist  looks  forward  to  the  dwelling  of  the  immortals ; 
the  Christian  looks  forward  to  eternal  life.  The  Taoist  believes 
that  through  proper  training  life  becomes  perpetual ;  the  Christian 
realizes  that  time  is  only  a  part  of  eternity,  and  that  death  is  only 
a  passing  from  a  lower  form  of  existence  to  a  higher.  Both  Taoism 
and  Christianity  have  the  hope  of  immortality  and  the  thought  of 
a  spiritual  body  transformed  from  this  body  of  flesh  and  blood,  of 
animal  passions  and  restricted  capabilities.  Both  are  cheered  by 
the  belief  that  in  the  future  life  one  passes  from  earth  into  the 
greater  power  conditions  of  God's  great  universe. 

IX.  The  last  feature  of  Taoism  which  the  Christian  can  appre- 
ciate is  that  he  who  does  right — he  who  follows  Law  and  possesses 
Virtue — need  fear  no  harm.  "Venomous  reptiles  to  not  sting  him, 
fierce  beasts  do  not  seize  him,  birds  of  prey  do  not  strike  him." 

Chuang-tze  has  also  words  of  consolation  for  the  good  man,  in 
the  face  of  threatened  danger:  "The  man  of  perfect  Virtue  cannot 
be  burnt  by  fire,  nor  drowned  in  water,  nor  hurt  by  frost  or  sun, 
nor  torn  by  wild  bird  or  beast.  Happy  under  prosperous  and  ad- 
verse circumstances  alike,  cautious  as  to  what  he  discards  and  what 
he  accepts — nothing  can  harm  him." 

Many  passages  in  the  Scriptures,  especially  in  Psalms,  have 
the  same  lesson  of  hope  and  confidence.  He  who  does  the  will  of 
God  has  God's  protection  and  need  fear  no  harm.  Thus  the  Psalm- 
ist has  spoken  his  message  of  consolation,  which  stayed  the  souls 
of  martyrs :  "There  shall  no  evil  befall  thee,  neither  shall  any  plague 
come  nigh  thy  tent,  for  He  shall  give  His  angels  charge  over 
thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways.  They  shall  bear  thee  up  in  their 
hands,  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone.  Thou  shalt  tread 
upon  the  lion  and  adder:  the  young  lion  and  the  serpent  shalt  thou 
trample  under  feet." 

These  nine  specifications  of  Taoist  teachings  cannot  but  awaken 
surprise  and  admiration  in  the  thought  of  the  Christian  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  Christian  missionary.     The  Christian  should  give 
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thanks  to  God  for  thus  imparting  so  many  truths  to  the  people  of 
China,  through  all  these  centuries  of  the  past. 

Lao-tze  as  a  person  is  wrapped  in  uncertainty,  but  a  benign 
influence  has  flown  forth  from  his  life,  made  articulate  in  his  words, 
which  form  a  gem  in  Chinese  literature.  Whatever  be  the  defects 
in  the  followers  of  Lao-tze,  as  in  the  followers  of  Christ,  our  ad- 
miration goes  forth  to  both  Lao-tze  and  Christ,  and  we  believe  in 
perfect  confidence  that  their  goodness,  or  grace,  or  truth,  or  gentle- 
ness, all  come  from  God,  "to  whom  be  all  the  glory." 


THE  POST-EXILIC  PERIOD. 

BY  REV.  AMOS  I.  DUSHAW. 

THAT  the  post-Exilic  period  is  of  great  interest  and  of  great 
importance  to  the  student  of  both  Judaism  and  Christianity  is 
evident  by  the  voluminous  literature  on  the  subject,  and  by  the 
scholars  of  international  reputation  from  the  foremost  universities 
of  Europe  and  America  who  have  produced  this  literature. 

To  the  great  majority  of  Bible  readers  this  period  is  probably 
only  a  blank.  In  fact  up  to  very  recently  even  the  majority  of 
preachers  thought  it  negligible,  and  there  are  undoubtedly  quite  a 
few  even  to-day  who  do  not  fully  realize  the  significance  of  it.  But 
to  the  faithful  student  this  period  is  of  more  than  secondary  interest. 
From  a  religious  point  of  view  it  may  well  rank  with  the  period  of 
the  eighth-century  prophets.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the 
Jews  made  an  honest  efi^ort  to  put  into  practice  the  religion  of  the 
prophets,  namely,  monotheism  plus  morality.  If  Elijah  could  have 
returned  he  would  have  found  to  his  great  joy  that  his  labor  had 
not  been  in  vain,  because  idolatry,  the  great  sin  of  ancient  Israel, 
had  been  completely  obliterated  and  Baal  had  no  more  worshipers 
among  the  Jews. 

This  period  produced  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah ;  the 
great  leaders  of  Judaism,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  This  period  pro- 
duced Ben  Sirach  ;  the  Apocalyptic  literature ;  the  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  into  the  Greek ;  Judaism ;  the  great  Maccabean 
family  ;  the  religious  parties ;  the  great  rabbis,  like  Antigonus  of 
Socho  who  said,  "Men  should  serve  God  without  an  eye  to  the 
reward"  ;  also  the  great  and  gentle  Hillel ;  Philo  the  great  philosopher 
of  Alexandria  ;  and  last  of  all  it  produced  Christianity.  "To  the 
student  of  Christianity  they    [these  times]    are  of  the  greatest  in- 
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terest,  for  then  many  of  the  rehgious  rites  and  usages  developed, 
which,  adopted  with  sHght  modifications,  have  become  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Christian  Church"  (Kent).  To  the  multitudes  of 
Christians  who  have  either  erroneous  or  superficial  views  of  the 
Jew  and  Judaism  this  may  indeed  sound  rather  startling  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true. 

He  who  wishes  to  be  a  competent  interpreter  of  the  New 
Testament  must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  these  times.  For  ex- 
ample, it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  great  majority  of  Bible  readers 
and  people  in  general  do  not  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  the 
Pharisees, — to  them  the  term  Pharisee  is  synonymous  with  hypoc- 
risy, and  yet  this  party  produced  Saul  of  Tarsus  who  was  certainly 
not  a  hypocrite.  Cheyne  in  his  work,  Jeivish  Religious  Life  After 
the  Exile,  writes  as  follows :  "In  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  so  called, 
we  have  a  record  of  the  religion  of  the  Pharisees.  It  is  well  that 
we  should  learn  to  know  every  school  or  party  from  its  own  ablest 
representatives,  and  so  students  may  be  advised  to  read  these  books 
[post-Exilic  writings]  which  cannot  fail  to  correct  the  bias  with 
which,  if  their  education  has  been  Christian,  they  not  unnaturally 
approach  New  Testament  times." 

This  period  should  be  studied  more  than  it  is  in  our  theological 
seminaries,  and  it  should  be  made  compulsory  and  not  elective. 
Why  should  the  clergy  be  so  ignorant  of  the  Jew  and  of  Judaism? 
There  are  very  few  ministers  who  ever  dream  of  associating  Chris- 
tianity with  Judaism,  or  of  the  Church  with  the  Synagogue.  It  is 
only  in  this  way  that  much  of  the  prejudice  which  exists  to-day  in 
the  Protestant  Church  of  America  can  be  eliminated.  The  prejudice 
against  the  Jew  is  solely  due  to  ignorance  of  the  Jew  on  the  part 
of  pew  and  pulpit. 

With  these  few  introductory  remarks  we  can  now  take  up  some 
of  the  important  aspects  of  this  period. 

THE   TRANSITIONAL    PERIOD. 

The  Chosen  People  were  called  out  from  the  rest  of  the  nations 
in  order  that  they  should  be  witnesses  of  the  true  religion.  See  the 
call  of  Abraham,  'Tn  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed."  The  prophets  conceived  this  religion  to  be  the  worship 
of  one  God,  who  is  righteous,  just,  holy,  and  merciful,  and  who  ex- 
pects His  children  to  be  the  same.  In  order  to  grasp  these  spiritual 
verities  Israel  went  through  a  severe  process  of  training.  And  con- 
sidering all  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  nation  labored,  we 
can  fully  sympathize  with  all  their  shortcomings.     It  was  no  easy 
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task  for  a  people  who  were  not  yet  settled  in  their  convictions,  to 
remain  pure  when  they  were  surrounded  by  so  many  subtle  tempta- 
tions, namely,  by  the  nations  and  tribes  who  had  religions  which 
appealed  to  the  sensual  in  man.  During  the  centuries  preceding  the 
downfall  of  the  Jewish  State  under  Nebuchadnezzar  Israel  lapsed 
and  relapsed  into  idolatry  time  and  again ;  but  the  nation  always 
had  its  faithful  ones.  We  recall  God's  words  to  the  great  Elijah, 
1  Kings,  xix.  18,  "I  have  left  for  myself  seven  thousand  men  who 
have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal."  Such  bands  of  faithful  men 
existed  during  the  worst  periods  of  Israel's  religious  experiences. 
At  least  the  millions  of  professing  Christians  cannot  find  fault  with 
those  ancient  Israelites.  Nineteen  hundred  years  have  passed  by 
and  the  Christian  Church  has  not  abolished  the  evils  which  deter- 
mined the  downfall  of  Israel.  The  messages  of  Israel's  prophets 
have  not  yet  lost  their  force  because  they  are  applicable  to  present- 
day  conditions.     (See  Micah  vi.  8.) 

The  division  of  the  united  kingdom  after  the  death  of  Solomon 
was,  from  a  political  point  of  view,  a  very  unfortunate  occurrence. 
If  Solomon  had  not  been  followed  by  a  foolish  and  weak  son  the 
division  would  not  have  occurred  then  and  the  fratricidal  wars 
which  followed  it  would  have  been  avoided.  A  united  nation  might 
have  withstood  successfully  the  great  empires  of  Babylon  and  As- 
syria. As  a  matter  of  fact  a  united  Israel  has  always  succeeded  in 
maintaining  its  position  against  its  foes.  Every  great  defeat  was 
suffered  because  of  internal  strife  and  division.  Even  mighty  Rome 
never  fought  a  united  Israel.  Neither  Pompey  nor  Titus  ever  did. 
Also  to-day  the  Jew  is  laboring  under  the  same  disadvantage. 

Samaria  fell  in  722  B.  C.  This  put  an  end  to  the  Northern 
Kingdom,  and  those  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Assyrians  were 
assimilated  by  their  conquerors.  They  were  not  fortunate  to  have 
with  them  in  captivity  a  mighty  religious  prophet  like  Ezekiel.  But 
when  Jerusalem  fell  in  587  B.  C.  under  Nebuchadnezzar  conditions 
were  altogether  different.  The  Babylonians  were  not  as  cruel  as 
the  Assyrians,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  was  a  wise  and  humane  mon- 
arch, at  least  for  that  time.  He  did  not  seek  to  destroy  the  religions 
of  the  conquered  nations.  In  this  respect  his  policy  was  similar  to 
that  of  the  Romans.  The  Judean  captives  were  therefore  not  forced 
to  give  up  their  God.  Furthermore,  the  Judeans  carried  into  Baby- 
lon in  605  B.  C.  and  597  B.  C.  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  been 
under  the  instruction  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  In  Babylon  these 
Judean  captives  were  rather  strengthened  than  weakened  in  their 
loyalty  to  their  ancestral   faith.     With  the   fall  of  Jerusalem  the 
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Judean  State  died  and  the  Synagogue  was  born.  Now  the  Judeans 
ceased  playing  poHtics,  and  they  began  to  give  greater  attention  to 
the  voices  of  their  rehgious  teachers. 

If  the  exile  was  a  misfortune  from  a  political  point  of  view  it 
was  a  blessing  from  a  spiritual  point  of  view.  The  exile  killed 
idolatry  and  created  Judaism,  one  of  the  mightiest  forces  for  mono- 
theism and  morality.  From  now  on  multitudes  of  the  Judeans  came 
in  contact  with  the  great  empires  and  with  their  religions,  sciences, 
and  philosophies.  From  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  people  many  of 
them  became  commercial  and  cosmopolitan.  It  may  safely  be  said 
that  up  to  this  time  the  Jews  had  no  love  for  commerce.  With  the 
downfall  of  the  Babylonian  Empire  and  the  ushering  in  of  the 
Persian  Empire  under  Cyrus  the  Great  the  conditions  of  the  Judean 
exiles  were  changed  for  the  better.  Cyrus  permitted  the  Judean 
exiles  to  return  to  Judea  and  rebuild  the  Temple.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Zerubbabel  the  prince  and  Jeshua  the  priest,  a  large  number 
of  exiles  returned.  These  Babylonian  Jews  brought  with  them 
patriotism  and  enthusiasm  for  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  Under  the 
spiritual  leadership  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  the  Temple  was  re- 
built. With  the  coming  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  especially  under  the 
powerful  influence  of  Nehemiah,  the  wall  around  Jerusalem  was 
rebuilt,  the  Temple  worship  fully  organized,  the  compromising 
priests  expelled :  the  Jewish  community  commenced  its  great  work 
of  standing  as  a  living  and  powerful  witness  for  monotheism  and 
morality,  and  what  is  more,  they  succeeded  in  their  work. 

These  Judeans,  or  Jews,  were  not  as  powerful  as  the  great  em- 
pires ;  but  they  created  a  greater  and  more  enduring  empire,  namely, 
a  spiritual  empire,  and  wherever  Jehovah  is  worshiped  to-day,  by 
Jew,  Christian,  and  ^lohammedan,  we  see  the  work  and  influence 
of  those  exiles,  and  the  words  of  Zechariah  have  had  a  literal  ful- 
filment, Zech.  iv.  6,  "not  by  might,  nor  b}'-  power,  but  by  my  spirit, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."  Surrounded  by  great  and  hostile  forces 
they  succeeded  in  freeing  themselves  from  idolatry,  and  have  passed 
on  a  priceless  heritage  to  the  vv^hole  world,  and  the  work  of  those 
exiles  will  not  be  finished  until  every  idol  is  cast  into  the  fire  and 
the  God  of  Israel  enthroned  in  every  heart.  The  modern  Christian 
missionary  is  carrying  on  the  work  and  is  their  true  and  worthy 
successor. 

On  the  whole,  if  this  period  under  the  Persian  rule  was  not 
a  very  glorious  one  from  a  political  point  of  view,  and  even  if 
occasionally  there  were  petty  annoyances  under  the  governors,  they 
were  not  hindered  to  live  their  own  religious  life.     But  there  must 
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have  been  a  great  many  disappointments  on  the  part  of  the  faithful 
and  patriotic  Jews  that  they  were  not  taking  the  position  of  the 
foremost  power  in  the  world.  However  we  read  of  no  return  to 
idolatry.  Idolatry  has  been  crushed  forever.  From  this  period  on 
those  who  lost  faith  in  the  teachings  of  their  fathers  drifted  into 
scepticism  and  indifference.  We  gather  some  information  about 
this  period,  about  the  religious  condition  of  the  people  from  the 
prophet  Malachi. 

A  different  and  more  and  more  important  period  opens  with 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great.  This  period,  as  we  shall  see, 
had  the  greatest  influence  upon  Judaism.  It  tried  its  metal  by 
placing  it  in  the  crucible,  and  the  pure  metal  came  out  purer.  This 
period  opens  with  Alexander's  victory  over  Darius  III  at  Issus, 
333  B.C. 

ALEXANDER  AND  THE  JEWS. 

It  is  remarkable  that  most  of  the  great  men  of  history  were 
kindly  disposed  toward  the  Jews.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  practically 
forced  to  use  drastic  measures  against  them.  Cyrus  the  Great  re- 
stored them  to  their  own  country.  Julius  Caesar  was  a  friend  of 
the  Jew.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Charlemagne,  Cromwell,  Napo- 
leon, and  Queen  Victoria,  and  so  were  most  of  the  great  leaders  of 
the  French  Revolution,  like  Danton  and  Robespierre.  Occasionally 
some  pope  or  priest,  like  Bernard  de  Clairvaux.  Alexander  the 
Great,  too,  may  be  reckoned  as  one  of  their  friends. 

At  the  siege  of  Tyre  Alexander  summoned  the  Jews  to  re- 
nounce their  allegiance  to  Darius  the  Persian  and  to  send  pro- 
visions. This  Jaddua,  the  high  priest,  refused  because  of  his  oath 
to  Darius.  This  alone  would  perhaps  have  influenced  Alexander's 
conduct  toward  them  when  he  saw  that  they  valued  honor  more 
than  life.  However,  after  capturing  Tyre  he  started  with  his  army 
toward  Jerusalem.  He  was  met  on  Mount  Scopus  by  Jaddua  and  a 
company  of  priests  dressed  in  their  sacred  vestments,  and  to  the 
surprise  of  his  army,  he  received  Jaddua  most  cordially,  treated  the 
city  with  kindness,  and  offered  a  sacrifice  in  the  Temple.  He  granted 
the  Jews  many  favors,  did  not  interfere  with  their  religion  and 
freed  them  from  paying  tribute  during  the  sabbatical  year  (Josephus, 
Ant.,  XI,  8-15.)  During  this  period  many  Jews  settled  in  Alexan- 
dria. After  the  death  of  Alexander  Judea  changed  rulers  again  and 
again,  but  the  people  were  not  molested  in  their  religious  freedom. 

But  Alexander's  great  ambition  to  build  up  a  great  empire  with 
a  common  culture,  Greek  or  Hellenistic,  was  bound  to  have  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  Jews.     Alexander  died  in  323  B.  C,  but  his  sue- 
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cessors  continued  his  policy.  While  Egyptian  Hellenism  had  on  the 
whole  an  ennobling  influence  on  the  Jew — producing  a  Philo — ,  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  Syrian  Hellenism.  Laboring  under  a  false 
conception  of  culture  and  cosmopolitanism,  the  leading  Jews  of 
Jerusalem  were  willing  to  discard  so-called  bigotted  views,  and 
become  like  the  other  people.  These  Jews  gradually  began  to  be 
ashamed  of  Judaism.  They  sent  offerings  to  the  heathen  temples, 
just  to  show  their  cosmopolitanism,  and  introduced  Greek  sport 
into  the  Holy  City.  Gradually  but  surely  Hellenism  was  undoing 
the  work  of  Ezra  and  Xehemiah.  But  for  the  hasty  and  drastic 
measures  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  this  might  have  gone  on,  and  no 
one  can  tell  what  the  result  would  have  been. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  to  Judaism  what  Alva  was  to  Prot- 
estantism in  the  Netherlands.  The  high  priest  and  his  party  may 
have  been  willing  to  sacrifice  Judaism,  but  he  and  the  Syrian  mon- 
arch had  to  reckon  with  another  element  among  the  Jews,  namely, 
those  who  were  ready  to  sacrifice  everything,  even  their  lives,  for 
the  faith  of  their  fathers.  Religious  persecution  soon  produced  its 
martyrs  and  heroes.  Mathews  makes  the  following  statement:  "Had 
the  already  aggressive  Hellenizing  movement  been  allowed  to  run 
its  course  among  the  Jews  it  is  not  impossible  that  Judaism,  like 
other  ethnic  faiths,  would  have  succumbed." 

But  Hellenism  was  suddenly  interrupted  in  its  course.  Once 
more  it  was  to  be  demonstrated  that  truth  is  all-powerful.  The  anti- 
Hellenizing  forces  were  insignificant  and  ridiculously  weak  to  resist 
the  Syrian  empire  with  its  well-organized  and  well-equipped  army, 
supported  by  the  Jewish  aristocracy.  Religious  enthusiasm  inspired 
the  faithful  ones  not  only  to  die  for  their  faith,  but  to  organize 
armed  bands  of  loyal  and  brave  men  who  were  determined  to  crush 
this  monster,  and  crush  him  they  certainly  did. 

THE  UPRISING  UNDER  MATTATHIAS  IN  166  B.  C. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  most  glorious  periods 
in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  and  also  of  great  importance 
to  the  student  of  the  Christian  Church.  Christianity  is  the  out- 
growth of  Judaism,  and  consequently,  whatever  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  Judaism  is  also  of  great  importance  to  Christianity.  This 
struggle  is  to  Judaism  what  the  Reformation  was  to  the  Evangelical 
faith — the  victory  of  the  insurgents  meant  the  victory  for  truth  and 
the  defeat  of  paganism. 

Goaded  on  to  desperation  by  heathen  foes  and  treacherous 
brethren,    the   loyal    element   produced    a    great    leader    like   Judas 
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Maccabeus,  a  warrior  who  will  compare  with  the  greatest  soldiers 
of  all  times.  With  limited  resources  he  defeated  great  armies  and 
saved  Judaism.  Like  Samuel  and  Saul  he  revived  the  martial  spirit 
of  the  Jew.  Followed  by  his  brave  and  loyal  brothers,  Jonathan 
and  Simon,  and  then  by  the  great  Hyrcanus,  he  won  for  Judea 
an  honorable  position  in  the  world.  It  concluded  honorable  alliances 
with  Rome  and  Sparta.  Judea  was  strong  and  therefore  respected. 
Through  these  alliances  protection  was  brought  to  the  Jews  through- 
out Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome.  For  a  hundred  years  Judea  was  a 
sovereign  state,'  and  under  Alexander  Janneus  the  dominions  of 
Judea  were  so  enlarged  that  it  corresponded  to  the  empire  of  David, 
— from  the  Desert  to  the  Sea,  and  from  Lebanon  to  the  River  of 
Egypt. 

It  is  true  that  the  alliance  with  Rome  brought  the  incorporation 
of  Judea  into  the  Empire.  But  this  was  not  Rome's  fault ;  it  was 
the  fault  of  Judea,  its  kings,  its  priests,  and  its  parties.  Even  with- 
out this  alliance,  but  as  the  result  of  misgovernment  Rome  would 
anyway  have  succeeded  in  absorbing  Judea  and  have  made  it  a 
Roman  province. 

Lack  of  internal  harmony  will  bring  about  the  downfall  of  any 
nation.  But  Judea  showed  its  spirit  when  it  accomplished  what  it 
did,  considering  its  relatively  small  position  in  the  world  from  the 
point  of  view  of  extent  in  territory  and  population. 

The  Maccabean  family  saved  Judaism,  and  as  Christianity  is 
the  outgrowth  of  Judaism  we  see  no  reason  why  Sunday-school 
scholars  should  not  study  this  period  and  become  acquainted  with 
Judas,  Jonathan,  Simon,  and  Hyrcanus,  as  they  are  acquainted  with 
Saul,  David,  and  Solomon.  They  will  thus  learn  that  the  history 
of  the  Jewish  people  did  not  close  with  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
of  Solomon. 

The  victory  of  the  Pious  Jews,  or  the  Puritan  Jews,  meant  the 
permanent  defeat  of  the  vicious  element  in  Hellenism,  at  least  the 
Hellenism  as  represented  by  Syria  and  the  Jewish  aristocratic  party. 
Never  again  did  the  heathen  powers  try  to  crush  Judaism.  Now, 
Hellenism,  if  it  had  any  good  thing  in  it,  had  to  win  its  way  through 
milder  means.  It  was  left  to  a  Jew  of  the  Dispersion  to  combine 
pure  Judaism  with  the  best  there  was  in  Hellenism,  namely,  mono- 
theism and  righteousness  plus  the  internationalism  of  Hellenism. 
We  refer  to  Saul  of  Tarsus. 

"The  historical  content  of  the  second  century  has  been  described 
as  the  victory  of  Nomism  over  Hellenism.  This,  however,  is  a 
partial  statement  of  the  case,  true  from  one  point  of  view,  untrue 
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from  another.  The  sharp  attack  of  the  Syrian  Greeks  on  the  organ- 
ized Jewish  faith  was  thoroughly  crushed  by  the  Maccabean  up- 
rising ;  the  attempt  was  not  repeated  by  Greeks  or  Romans.  Yahveh, 
the  Lord,  was  not  displaced  by  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  The  Jewish 
sacred  books  were  not  destroyed.  Judaism  as  a  religious  system 
remained  firm  and  Hellenistic  heathenism  suffered  a  decisive  defeat. 
But  this  is  only  the  outward  aspect  of  the  question.  Judaism,  while 
it  had  an  inward  life  vigorous  enough  to  repel  all  such  attacks,  had 
also  a  depth  and  breadth  of  susceptibility  which  recognized  the  value 
of  certain  foreign  truths.  Notably  the  great  belief  in  immortality 
came  to  the  Jews  through  Greek  intermediation."  (From  Toy, 
Judaism  and  Christianity.) 

Judaism  showed  its  strength  not  only  when  it  survived  the 
attack  of  Syrian  Greeks,  but  also  by  the  way  it  enlarged  its  spiritual 
empire  before  the  coming  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  by  the  way 
it  has  survived  the  vicious  attacks  of  the  Christian  Church  during 
the  past  centuries.  The  Judaism  of  the  Chassidim  flourishes  best 
where  it  suft'ers  most,  as  in  Russia  and  Rumania.  The  Christian 
Church,  in  spite  of  its  overwhelming  numbers  can  no  more  defeat 
Judaism  than  did  Antiochus,  so  long  as  it  uses  the  devil's  weapons. 
A  religious  system  like  Judaism  can  only  succumb  to  another  re- 
ligious system  when  that  system  shows  its  superiority  not  only  in 
its  teachings  but  also  in  the  life  of  its  confessors. 

THE   SYNAGOGUE. 

The  synagogue  is  one  of  Judaism's  most  unique  as  well  as  most 
important  institutions.  It  is  a  combination  of  a  house  of  prayer 
and  a  religious  school.  This  institution  is  of  interest  to  the  student 
of  Christianity  as  well  as  to  the  student  of  Judaism.  Christianity 
was  born  in  the  synagogue ;  or  rather  the  church  was  born  in  the 
synagogue.  See  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  support  of  this  state- 
ment. 

The  synagogue  is  strictly  a  democratic  institution,  free  from 
priestcraft,  and  is  the  forerunner  of  the  Christian  non-Episcopal 
church.  Here  knowledge,  the  ability  to  expound  the  Law,  took 
precedence  over  priestly  succession,  and  as  such  produced  the  great 
rabbis.  Toy  makes  this  certainly  startling  comment  about  the  great 
Hillel,  "Hillel  surpassed  Isaiah  in  distinctness  of  moral  view."  Of 
course,  the  great  mass  of  Christians  are  not  competent  to  challenge 
this  statement  because  they  know  practically  nothing  about  this 
master  in  Israel.  But  this  statement  must  mean  a  great  deal  to  the 
modern  Jew  because  it  shows  a  high  appreciation  of  one  of  Israel's 
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great  leaders  in  religious  thought.  The  Pirke  Ahhoth,  or  "Sayings 
of  the  (Jewish)  Fathers,"  are  the  priceless  gems  which  fell  from  the 
lips  of  many  of  these  rabbis.  There  is  no  doubt  a  very  close  con- 
nection between  the  moral  sayings  in  the  New  Testament  and  the 
ethics  of  the  rabbis  who  taught  in  the  synagogues.  "Their  religion 
became  constantly  more  ethical"   (Toy). 

When  did  the  synagogue  originate?  This  is  a  debated  ques- 
tion, and  an  exact  answer  cannot  be  given.  But  it  probably  had 
its  beginning  with  the  faithful  Jews  in  Babylon.  There  those  exiles 
would  quite  naturally  come  together  to  talk  of  their  past,  review 
their  history,  and  also  worship  their  God.  Jer.  xxiv.  1-7  would 
indicate  that  the  first  exiles  were  not  the  chaff  of  Judea.  However 
it  developed  more  rapidly  after  the  triumph  of  Judaism  over  Hel- 
lenism. With  a  strong  central  place  of  worship  like  Jerusalem, 
recognized  as  such  by  all  the  Jews  including  those  of  the  Dispersion, 
a  place  for  worship  and  for  the  study  of  the  Law  in  places  outside 
of  Jerusalem  was  needed.  The  synagogue  met  this  need  as  it  was 
both  a  house  of  worship  and  a  school  combined.  Here  we  may 
also  notice  the  beginning  of  a  common  school  among  the  Jews.  In 
every  village  there  was  a  synagogue,  like  the  one  at  Nazareth,  and  it 
offered  an  opportunity  for  every  Jewish  boy  to  be  instructed  in  the 
Law. 

The  influence  of  the  synagogue  was  for  good,  not  only  in 
Palestine,  but  also  throughout  the  Roman  Empire.  The  Romans 
extended  their  empire  through  the  force  of  arms ;  the  Jews  extended 
their  empire  through  the  influence  of  the  synagogue.  The  empire  of 
the  Romans  has  passed  away,  while  the  empire  of  the  Jew  still  exists. 
He  has  forced  the  world  to  accept  the  God  his  fathers  worshiped, 
and  he  has  also  forced  upon  the  world  the  acceptance  of  his  Holy 
Writings.  Wherever  the  synagogue  was  planted  there  it  stood  for 
monotheism  and  morality  and  made  converts.  The  charge  often 
made  that  the  Jews  never  cared  for  converts  is  false.  Jesus  said 
to  the  Jews,  "ye  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte."  The 
first  Gentile  converts  to  Christianity  were  from  among  those  who 
had  already  been  converted  to  Judaism  through  the  synagogue.  We 
will  not  dwell  at  greater  length  upon  this  interesting  subject.  We 
trust  that  those  who  will  read  this  sketch  will  be  influenced  to  make 
a  further  study  of  this  most  wonderful  of  Judaism's  institutions. 

This  leads  us  directly  to  a  consideration  of  the  religious  parties 
which  originated  during  this  period.  There  were  three  distinct 
parties  and  they  came  into  prominence  after  the  defeat  of  Syrian 
Hellenism. 
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a.  TJic  Essenes. 
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This  party  only  numbered  about  six  thousand,  and  it  was 
strictly  non-political.  The  Essenes  were  monks  of  Judaism,  but 
much  freer  than  the  monks  of  the  Church.  They  were  not  in 
bondage  to  the  hierarchy,  and  they  never  degenerated  morally  as 
did  the  monks  of  the  Church.  They  believed  in  keeping  themselves 
pure,  morally  and  physically,  and  in  doing  good.  They  had  every- 
thing in  common,  and  those  who  were  full-fledged  members  ab- 
stained from  marriage.  They  did  not  mingle  in  politics  and  were 
consequently  not  molested  by  the  ofiticials,  either  Jewish  or  Roman. 
And  they  were  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  common  people. 

b.  The  Saddiicecs. 

The  Sadducees  were  members  of  the  conservative  and  ruling 
party.  They  held  the  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  were  in  favor  of 
foreign  alliances.  From  the  New  Testament  we  gather  that  they 
put  a  literal  construction  upon  the  Law.  They  rejected  the  Oral 
Law.  And  because  the  Law  contained  no  definite  teaching  about 
the  resurrection  they  rejected  it.  Jesus  rebuked  them  for  their 
literalism.  They  were  not  very  popular  with  the  common  people. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  represented  the  aristocratic 
section  of  the  nation.  The  party  perished  with  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple  under  Titus  in  70  A.  D. 

c.  The  Pharisees. 

Ministers  and  laymen  who  have  not  studied  the  New  Testament 
times  generally  speak  unkindly  of  the  Pharisees.  They  are  judged 
by  their  poorest  rather  than  by  their  best  representatives.  And  yet, 
Christianity  is  largely  the  outgrowth  of  this  party.  Many  of  their 
ideas  have  been  incorporated  into  Christianity.  While  they  were 
the  Separatists,  they  were  not,  as  the  growth  of  their  faith  shows, 
slaves  of  the  letter  like  the  Sadducees.  On  the  contrary,  they 
represented  the  progressive  element  in  Judaism.  They  were  to 
Judaism  what  the  Puritans  were  to  England,  and  they  had  the 
virtues  and  vices  of  the  Puritans.  They  were  the  teachers  of 
Judea,  they  taught  in  the  synagogues,  and  they  taught  faithfully. 
They  were  stern  moralists.  Jesus's  story  of  the  Pharisee  and  the 
Publican  (Luke  xviii)  gives  us  one  type  of  the  Pharisee.  Erom 
the  point  of  view  of  morality  he  was  a  good  man  ;  but  he  lacked 
sympathy  for  the  sinner.  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  also  a  Pharisee,  and 
we  know  that  Christianitv  did  not  make  him  a  more  moral  man. 
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See  Acts  xxiii.  1,  "I  have  lived  in  all  good  conscience  before  God 
until  this  day."  Gemaliel  was  another  type  of  Pharisee,  and  he 
generally  appeals  to  every  noble-minded  man.  Gemaliel  would  cer- 
tainly not  support  the  Inquisition. 

Neither  the  Pharisee  nor  his  work  perished  with  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple  under  Titus,  because  his  house  of  prayer  was  the 
synagogue,  and  the  synagogue  survived  the  Temple.  To  him  the 
Law  was  of  greater  consequence  than  the  Temple  and  Titus  could 
not  destroy  the  Law. 

The  Pharisee  shunned  all  foreign  alliances.  He  aimed  to  make 
his  people  strong  in  the  faith.  His  work  still  lives  in  the  orthodox 
Jew. 

THE  MESSIANIC  HOPE. 

The  coming  of  the  Messiah  was  Israel's  greatest  hope.  Without 
it  Israel  might  have  perished  long  ago.  It  was  this  hope  that  sus- 
tained the  Jew  during  the  bloody  centuries  of  the  past.  For  this 
hope  they  lived  and  suffered,  and  two  thousand  years  of  disappoint- 
ment has  not  wholly  crushed  it.  Marvelous  indeed!  A  fact  to  be 
admired  by  intelligent  and  chivalrous  people,  regardless  of  race  or 
creed.  And  the  Jew  rightly  merits  the  title, — the  Messianic  People. 
Even  a  philosopher  like  Philo  could  not  divest  himself  of  this  hope. 
He,  too,  looked  forward  to  the  coming  of  this  mighty  deliverer 
who  would  emancipate  His  people. 

There  were  different  views  about  the  Messiah,  about  His  person 
and  about  His  coming ;  but  they  were  all  in  unanimous  accord  about 
His  work.  In  the  New  Testament  we  find  the  following  interesting 
ideas :  John  vii.  26,  '"Do  the  rulers  know  indeed  that  this  is  the 
very  Christ?"  Verse  27,  "Howbeit  we  know  this  man  whence  he 
is :  but  when  Christ  cometh  no  man  knoAveth  whence  he  is."  ( See 
also  ibid.,  vs.  40-42.  Matth.  ii.  From  Alicah  v.  2.  Matth.  xi.  3, 
10,  11;  xvii.  10-13.) 

Or,  to  quote  again  from  Toy  regarding  its  import,  op.  cit.,  p.  328 : 
"The  fundamental  element  is  the  destruction  or  coercion  of  Israel's 
enemies,  and  the  establishment  of  the  people  in  Palestine.  In  polit- 
ical independence  and  prosperity,  sometimes  by  the  immediate  act 
of  God.  sometimes  by  the  means  of  a  king  or  other  leader,  a  man 
sprung  from  the  people,  but  raised  up  by  God  and  endowed  with 
all  the  qualities  necessary  to  secure  success ;  at  the  same  time  the 
worship  of  the  God  of  Israel  receives  universal  recognition  and 
Jerusalem  becomes  the  religious  center  of  a  regenerated  world,  the 
new  heaven  and  the  new  earth." 
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Let  us  examine  this. 

There  is,  first,  the  destruction  or  coercion  of  Israel's  enemies. 
Israel's  enemies  were  also  the  enemies  of  Israel's  religion.  And 
yet,  strange  to  say,  this  has  in  a  large  measure  been  fulfilled.  Where 
is  the  Roman  Empire?  Like  Babylon  it  believed  itself  indestructible; 
but  it  has  perished.  The  nations  that  have  succeeded  the  Roman 
Empire  have  accepted  Israel's  God.  Their  gods  have  been  dethroned. 

This  has  been  brought  about  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  rejected 
Messiah. 

And  there  is.  secondly,  the  establishment  of  the  people  of  Pal- 
estine in  political  independence  and  prosperity.  It  is  true  that  the 
rejected  Messiah  failed  to  accomplish  this.  But  this  was  not  His 
fault  any  more  than  it  was  Jeremiah's  fault  that  he  failed  to  save 
Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  from  destruction  under  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Like  his  faithful  and  mighty  forerunners,  the  Prophets,  he  knew 
that  the  people  needed  a  change  of  heart.  Had  the  nation  fallen 
in  line  with  Christ's  purpose,  Jerusalem  would  never  have  been 
destroyed  by  Titus.  In  fact  they  might  have  been  the  means  of 
saving  Rome  itself  from  destruction.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the 
writer's  mind  that  had  Judea  accepted  Jesus,  Israel  would  have 
been  permanently  established,  and  the  grand  vision  of  Isaiah  (chap, 
ii.)   would  have  been  fulfilled. 

Pride,  self-interest,  and  political  ambition  caused  the  downfall 
of  the  Judean  State.  Other  States  than  that  of  Judea  have  fallen 
for  the  same  reasons.  Only  the  religion  of  Jesus,  not  the  religion 
about  Jesus,  can  save  a  nation  from  destruction,  because  it  stands 
for  righteousness,  self-denial,  and  loving  service.  It  is  a  lesson 
which  Christian  States  and  hierarchies  have  yet  to  learn. 

Here  our  period  ends.  The  true  Church  has  taken  up  the 
work  of  the  Synagogue  and  is  carrying  Israel's  faith  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth.  But  the  greatest  missionary  work  will  begin 
when  Church  and  Synagogue  will  clasp  hands,  bury  the  malice, 
hatred,  and  cruelty  of  the  past  centuries,  go  out  into  a  brviised  and 
bleeding  world  carrying  the  salvation  of  Him  who  has  so  far  been 
the  only  true  light  to  the  nations.  Then  will  the  misfortunes  of 
Israel  and  that  of  the  nations  come  to  an  end.  The  Jew  will  be 
reestablished  in  Palestine,  and  Jerusalem  may  yet  become  the  Capitol 
of  a  new  spiritual  empire.  "For  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law, 
and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem."  "And  so  all  Israel  shall 
be  saved :  as  it  is  written,  There  shall  come  out  of  Zion  the  Deliverer, 
and  shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob :  for  this  is  my  covenant 
unto  them,  when  I  shall  have  taken  away  their  sins." 
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Henry  Ford's  Own  Story.  As  told  to  Rose  Wilder  Lane.  New  York :  Ellis 
O.  Jones.     Pp.  184.     Price  $1.00  net. 

This  little  book  tells  us  "how  a  farmer  boy  rose  to  the  power  that  goes 
with  many  millions,  yet  never  lost  touch  with  humanity."  It  is  an  interesting 
book  and  worth  while  reading  for  people  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with 
self-made  men  who  have  made  a  great  success  in  life.  The  story  begins  with  a 
hot  sunnner  day  on  which  a  thrifty  farmer  was  making  hay  when  he  was 
called  home  from  the  fields  to  go  for  the  doctor  in  a  hurry,  and  later,  after 
the  laborers  had  been  driven  to  the  barn  by  rain  leaving  two  loads  still  un- 
gathered  in  the  fields,  this  farmer,  William  Ford,  told  his  men  of  the  birth  of 
a  second  son  whose  name  was  Henry. 

The  first  noteworthy  event  of  Henry's  life  is  the  mending  of  his  play- 
fellow's watch  which  he  took  to  pieces  one  Sunday  during  church  time.  With- 
out going  into  details  of  the  development  of  his  life,  including  his  long  struggle 
in  perfecting  a  motor  car,  and  the  equally  difficult  task  of  financing  its  manu- 
facture, we  will  quote  here  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  the  point  at  which 
he  proposed  to  the  world  of  businessmen  the  attempt  to  pay  a  minimum  wage 
of  five  dollars  a  day  to  his  workmen  in  his  automobile  machine-shop.  We  read 
in  the  book  before  us : 

"He  had  been  studying  relief  plans,  methods  of  factory  management  in 
Germany,  welfare  work  of  all  kinds.  When  he  had  finished  his  consideration 
of  those  reports  he  threw  overboard  all  the  plans  other  people  had  made  and 
announced  his  own. 

"  'Every  man  who  works  for  me  is  going  to  get  enough  for  a  comfortable 
living,'  he  said.  'If  an  able-bodied  man  can't  earn  that,  he's  either  lazy  or 
ignorant.  If  he's  lazy,  he's  sick.  We'll  have  a  hospital.  If  he's  ignorant,  he 
wants  to  learn.  We'll  have  a  school.  Meantime  figure  out  in  the  accounting 
bureau  a  scale  of  profit-sharing  that  will  make  every  man's  earnings  at  least 
five  dollars  a  day.  The  man  that  gets  the  smallest  wages  gets  the  biggest  share 
of  the  profits.     He  needs  it  most.' 

"On  January  12,  1914,  Ford  launched  into  the  industrial  world  a  most 
startling  bombshell. 

"  'Five  dollars  a  day  for  every  workman  in  the  Ford  factory !' 

"  'He's  crazy !'  other  manufacturers  said,  aghast.  'Why,  those  dirty,  ig- 
norant foreigners  don't  earn  half  that !     You  can't  run  a  business  that  way !' 

"  'That  man  Ford  will  upset  the  whole  industrial  situation.  What  is  he 
trying  to  do,  anyway?'  they  demanded  when  every  Detroit  factory  workman 
grew  restless. 

"The  news  spread  rapidly.  Everywhere  workmen  dropped  their  tools  and 
hurried  to  the  Ford  factory.     Five  dollars  a  day ! 

"When  Ford  reached  the  factory  in  the  morning  of  the  second  day  after 
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his  announcement,  he  found  Woodward  avenue  crowded  with  men  waiting  to 
get  a  job  in  the  shops.  An  hour  later  the  crowds  had  jammed  into  a  mob, 
which  massed  outside  the  buildings  and  spread  far  into  adjoining  streets,  push- 
ing, struggling,  fighting  to  get  closer  to  the  doors. 

"It  was  not  safe  to  open  them.  That  mass  of  humanity,  pushed  from 
behind,  would  have  wrecked  the  offices.  The  manager  of  the  employment 
department  opened  a  window  and  shouted  to  the  frantic  crowd  that  there  were 
no  jobs,  but  the  sound  of  his  voice  was  lost  in  the  roar  that  greeted  him.  He 
shut  the  window  and  telephoned  the  police  department  for  reserves. 

"Still  the  crowds  increased  every  moment  by  new  groups  of  men  wildly 
eager  to  get  a  job  which  would  pay  them  a  comfortable  living.  Ford  looked 
down  on  them  from  his  window. 

"'Can't  you  make  them  understand  we  haven't  any  jobs?'  he  asked  the 
employment  manager.  The  man,  disheveled,  breathing  hard,  and  hoarse  with 
his  efforts  to  make  his  voice  heard,  shook  his  head. 

"  'The  police  are  coming,'  he  said. 

"  'Then  there'll  be  somebody  hurt,'  Ford  predicted.  'We  can't  have  that. 
Get  the  fire  hose  and  turn  it  on  the  crowd.    That  will  do  the  business.' 

"A  moment  later  a  solid  two-inch  stream  of  water  shot  from  the  doors 
of  the  Ford  factory.  It  swept  the  struggling  men  half  ofif  their  feet ;  knocked 
the  breath  from  their  bodies ;  left  them  gasping,  startled,  dripping.  They 
scattered.  In  a  few  moments  the  white  stream  from  the  hose  was  sweeping 
back  and  forth  over  a  widening  space  bare  of  men.  When  the  police  arrived 
the  crowd  was  so  dispersed  that  the  men  in  uniform  marched  easily  through 
it  without  using  their  clubs. 

"For  a  week  a  special  force  of  policemen  guarded  the  Ford  factory,  turn- 
ing back  heartsick  men,  disappointed  in  their  hope  of  a  comfortable  living 
wage. 

"It  was  a  graphic  illustration  of  the  harm  done  the  whole  machine  by  the 
loss  of  energy  stored  in  money,  held  idle  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men.  . .  . 

"Six  weeks  after  the  plan  went  into  efifect  in  his  factory  a  comparison  was 
made  between  the  production  for  January,  1914,  and  January,  1913.  In  1913, 
with  16,000  men  working  on  the  actual  production  of  cars  for  ten  hours  a  day, 
16,000  cars  were  made  and  shipped.  Under  the  new  plan  15,800  men  working 
eight  hours  a  day  made  and  shipped  26,000  cars. 

"Again  Ford  had  shown  the  value  of  that  intangible,  'impractical'  thing — 
a  spirit  of  friendliness  and  good  will. 

"  'Do  the  thing  that  is  best  for  everybody  and  it  will  be  best  for  you  in  the 
end.'  That  was  his  creed.  He  hoped  to  prove  its  truth  so  that  no  one  would 
doubt  it. 

"Nor  is  Ford  a  philanthropist,  with  the  ordinary  implications  that  follow 
the  word.  He  is  a  hard-headed,  practical  man,  who  has  made  a  success  in 
invention,  in  organization,  in  the  building  of  a  great  business.  His  contribution 
to  the  world  is  a  practical  contribution.     His  message  is  a  practical  message." 

The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  European  war.  Mr. 
Ford  thinks  that  the  war  is  mainly  due  to  the  greed  of  nations  and  that  if  this 
greed  had  not  abolished  the  golden  rule  there  would  have  been  no  war.  Strange 
to  say,  this  strange  pacifistic  Mr.  Ford  has  offered  to  our  government  the  free 
use  of  his  factory  for  ammunition  purposes  and  any  other  practical  services 
whenever  the  country  shall  have  need  of  it.  k 
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Oscar  Wilde — His  Life  and  Confessions.  By  Frank  Harris  with  further 
Memoirs  by  George  Bernard  Shaw.  2  vols.  $5.00.  Frank  Harris,  29 
Waverly  Place,  New  York. 

Grasping  his  self-imposed  subject-task  in  a  distinctly  human  manner  with- 
out taking  on  the  air  of  feigned  austerity,  and  yet  with  a  laudable  spirit  of  true 
charity,  Mr.  Harris  has  done  in  this  now  popularized  version  of  the  bizarre 
and  garish  Wilde  an  engaging  labor  of  exploration  and  verification.  The 
biographer,  infusing  tremendous  truth  into  the  treatment  of  the  Confessions, 
is  very  rarely  at  fault ;  however,  one  may  execrate  the  turpitude  and  obliquity, 
to  which  are  devoted  many  pages  of  the  two-volume  book.  No  one  ought  to 
take  umbrage  at  the  rightly  reasoned  treatment,  though,  when  mulled  over  by 
theorists,  afflicted  with  the  critical  temperament,  not  discovering  the  saving 
modicum  of  pulchritude,  it  may  be  slated  by  the  supersensorious  as  the  un- 
beautiful  verdict  of  mournful  veracity  and  damnable  awfulness,  tinged  by  the 
vivid  verisimilitude  of  the  artist.  For  one  thing,  there  is  no  mock-morality, 
no  affectation  of  a  magnified  shockingness,  no  masquerading,  no  garbling  of 
records,  no  knavish  trickery  of  the  muckraker.  It  is  reporting  in  excelsis,  at 
times  in  extremis. 

Mr.  Harris  "seen  his  dooty  and  done  it,"  to  borrow  a  chaste  and  classic 
gem  of  locution  from  the  diction  of  the  erstwhile  mayor  of  L.  I.  City.  Mr. 
Harris  does  not  care  a  peppercorn — neither  trimming  nor  truckling — whether 
folk  like  to  learn  the  truth,  or  no.  That's  not  his  business.  He's  concerned  in 
presenting  a  portraiture,  drawn  with  as  rare  fidelity  as  can  be  done  with  the 
light  at  hand ;  and  in  this  he  has  succeeded  admirably  in  far  more  than  a 
mere  billbrady  fashion. 

Obviously,  the  blase  and  jaded  roues — the  woods  are  full  of  them — visiting 
with  a  vengeance  odium  on  offenders,  may  term  it  salacious  sextravaganza. 
The  underworld,  too,  may  snicker  and  look  askance  at  the  Harris  representation 
of  the  half-epicure,  half-esthete  knight-errant  of  the  paradoxical  paraphrase; 
"they'll"  sneer  at  Oscar's  gaucherie  in  juggling  therapeutic  fibs. 

Even,  if  as  orphic  or  chiaroscuro,  it  should  be  rejected  by  every  one  for 
its  transgressing  at  one  tangent  the  canon  of  idealism,  the  book  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  exquisitely  uncolored  candor,  and  the  fine,  very  fine  passages, 
— far  too  numerous  to  justify  me  in  selecting  one  or  two  as  illustrations — stud- 
ding one  of  the  really  great  masterpieces  of  contemporary  portrait-painting. 
When  you  read  this  book,  you  know  the  real  Wilde.    That's  the  art  of  Harris. 

Frank  Harris — get  the  measure  of  the  man — has  distinguished  himself 
for  his  painstaking  exactitude,  tempered  by  Christian  charity,  in  carrying  out 
his  parlous  purpose,  after  all,  so  acceptably.  Hilton  B.  Sonneborn,  Sr. 
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BOOKS  ON  MATHEMATICS 

LECTURES  ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

By  James  Byrnie  Shaw.     193  pages.     Cloth,  Price  $1.50  net. 

"James  Byrnie  Shaw's  Lectures  on  the  Pliilosophy  of  Mathematics,  as  pubHshed 
in  a  single  200-page  volume,  will  be  found  to  offer  rare  interest  to  students  of  the 
mathematical  heights  and  profundities.  It  deals  with  the  sources,  forms,  logic,  the- 
ories, methods,  and  validity  of  mathematics." — Nezu  York  World. 

ON  THE  FOUNDATION  AND  TECHNIC  OF  ARITHMETIC. 
By  George  Bruce  Halsted.    Price,  $1.00. 

"The  author  succeeds  in  presenting  fundamentals  in  an  inspiring  and  practical 
manner." — Times. 

THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  OUGHTRED. 

By  Florian  Cajori.    100  pages.    $1.00. 

Of  particular  interest  to  teachers  of  elementary  mathematics. 

"A  sketch  of  the  life  and  influence  of  a  great  mathematician,  who  was  by  pro- 
fession not  a  teacher  of  mathematics  but  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  group  of  distinguished  British  scholars  who  have  followed  science  as 
amateurs." — Review  of  Reviews. 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  NEWTON. 

By  Augustus  De  Morgan.     Price,  $1.25. 

These  essays  concern  the  great  controversy  of  the  invention  of  the  Infinitesimal 
Calculus  in  which  Newton  and  Leibniz  were  the  principals.  They  are  marked  by 
scrupulous  care,  sane  judgment,  and  wide  reading. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  THEORY 
OF  TRANSFINITE  NUMBERS. 
By  George  Cantor.    Translated  and  provided  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by 
Philip  E.  B.  Jourdain,  M.A.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

"Mathematicians  and  philosophers  will  be  grateful  for  this  excellent  translation 
of  Cantor's  famous  memoirs  of  1895  and  1897.  A  valuable  introduction  sketches  the 
development  of  the  function  theory  in  the  course  of  the  last  century  and  growth  of 
the  theory  of  transfinite  numbers  since  1897." — Science. 

GEOMETRICAL  LECTURES  OF  ISAAC  BARROW. 

Translated  from  a  first-edition  copy  by  J.  M.  Child,  B.A.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

Barrow,  Newton,  and  Leibniz,  three  mathematical  giants,  have  each  in  turn  laid 
claim  to  being  the  inventor  of  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus.  This  volume  fairly  sets 
forth  Barrow's  claim  to  this  distinction. 

THE  HISTORY  AND  ROOT  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE 
CONSERVATION  OF  ENERGY. 

By  Ernst  Mach.    Translated  by  Philip  E.  B.  Jourdain.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

Mach  declares  that  knowledge  of  the  historical  development  of  any  science  is  the 
first  step  toward  its  understanding.  He  declares  that  "history  has  made  all,  history 
can  alter  all.  One  can  never  lose  one's  footing  or  come  into  collision  with  facts  if 
one  always  keeps  in  view  the  path  by  which  one  has  come." 
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VIRGIL'S  PROPHECY 

ON 

THE  SAVIOUR'S  BIRTH 

The  Fourth  Eclogue 
Edited  and  Translated  by  Dr.  Paul  Cams 


Price,  50  cents 


CL  Virgil's  Fourth  Eclogue  which  is  pre-Christian  proves  that 
the  hopes  of  Christians  and  pagans  had  many  ideals  in  common, 
and  such  were  the  return  of  the  golden  age,  i.  e.,  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  advent  of  a  Saviour. 
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LIBRARY  IDEALS 

By 
HENRY  EDUARD  LEGLER 

78  pages  Cloth,  $1.50 

Chicago's  late  librarian  lias  left  some  valuable  ideas  to  the 
library  world.  Bound  and  printed  in  excellent  taste,  his  book 
will  be  in  great  demand  by  all  lovers  of  books. 

The  book  will  not  only  be  an  important  addition  to  the 
works  which  deal  with  organizing  and  extending  libraries — 
treating  of  such  subjects  as  library  extension,  library  work 
with  children,  traveling  libraries  and  the  administration  of 
funds — but  it  will  undoubtedly  be  read  with  interest  by  very 
many  people  who  have  known  its  author,  been  helped  by  him, 
and  inspired  by  his  ideals. 

The  reader  who  is  actually  interested  in  any  branch  of 
library  work  will  find  suggestion  after  suggestion  in  these 
pages. 

PRESS  NOTES 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  works  on  the  subject  yet  published." — 
Los  Angeles  Tribune. 

"A  valuable  service  to  library  work  and  extension  has  been  per- 
formed in  this  publication  of  the  papers  on  library  administration  by 
Henry  E.  Legler.  They  represent  the  ideals  and  the  working  plans  of 
a  man  who  united  enthusiasm  and  practical  sense  and  energy  in  an 
unusual  degree." — The  Chicago  Evening  Post. 
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Essays  in  Scientific  Synthesis 

By 
EUGENIO  RIGNANO 
^  ^54  pages.  Price,  cloth,  $2.00  net. 

This  is  the  English  edition  of  the  essays  of  the  editor  of  Scientia 
which  were  first  pubHshed  in  book  form  in  French,  1912  (Felix  Alcan, 
Paris).  A  translation  in  racy  EngHsh  imphes  an  appeal  to  a  wider  circle 
of  readers,  at  least  to  everybody  who  wants  to  keep  himself  informed  of 
the  most  recent  developments  in  the  sciences  without  being  able  to  get  a 
connected  view  when  referring  to  the  specialists'  publications. 

M.  Rignano's  position  is  that  of  the  "theorist,"  a  natural  outgrowth 
of  that  of  the  science  editor:  while  no  longer  permitted  by  time  to  chain 
himself  to  the  laboratory  or  the  experiment  station,  he  has  a  far  better 
opportunity  at  his  desk  than  any  specialist  would  have  to  attempt  a  syn- 
thesis intended  to  cover  the  field  as  a  whole.  Replacing  the  cheap  and 
superficial  methods  of  a  "popularizer"  by  original  thought  based  upon 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts  known  and  just  coming  to  be  known, 
he  has  something  to  offer  to  the  science  student  in  any  stage  of  his  devel- 
opment. 

The  Table  of  Contents  announces  discussions  on  the  following  sub- 
jects: (1)  The  Synthetic  Value  of  the  Evolution  Theory;  (2)  Biological 
Memory  in  Energetics;  (3)  On  the  Mnemic  Origin  and  Nature  of  the 
Affective  Tendencies;  (4)  What  is  Consciousness?  (5)  The  Religious 
Phenomenon;  (6)  Historic  Materialism;  (7)  Socialism. 

Each  chapter,  while  solving,  from  the  author's  point  of  view,  its  own 
problem,  unfolds  another,  so  that  the  reader  is  led  on  by  his  own  scientific 
interest  kindled  ever  afresh.  It  is  especially  the  epochal  theory  of  the 
mneme,  now  largely  identified  with  the  work  of  Richard  Semon,  that 
holds  the  center  of  attention.  At  the  same  time  the  bearing  that,  and 
what  bearing,  any  branch  of  the  sciences  has  upon  any  other,  from  the 
problems  which  the  naturalist  faces  to  the  most  vexed  present-day  ques- 
tions of  sociology  and  economics,  becomes  most  apparent  in  the  book, 
justifying  the  author  in  calling  it  a  "synthesis,"  while  demonstrating  to 
the  reader  the  necessity  of  "looking  around." 

An  attractive  binding,  good  print,  good  paper  adding  dignity  and  dis- 
tinction, it  is  hoped  that  the  volume  will  meet  with  the  same  hearty  ap- 
proval which  accompanied  the  original  publication  in  France. 
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A  MODERN  JOB 

An  Essay  on  the  Problem  of  Evil 

With  a  portrait  of  the  author  and  an  introduction  by  Archdeacon  Lilley.  92  pp.  Cloth,  75c. 

By  ETIENNE  GIRAN.     Translated  by  FRED  ROTHWELL 

PRESS  NOTES 

"A  Modern  Job"  is  a  work  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  clergy  and  Bible 
students,  and,  no  doubt,  is  destined  to  attract  attention  in  such  quarters." — Los 
Angeles  Examiner. 

"A  ppwerful  essay  by  Etienne  Giran  which  presents  clearly  and  cogently  in 
impressive  language  the  problem  of  evil." — Milwaukee  Evening  Wisconsin. 

"Perhaps  this  work  is  inferior  to  the  original  Book  of  Job,  but,  though  we  do 
not  claim  to  be  experts,  we  like  this  Dutch  Job  better  than  his  ancient  prototype." 
— New  York  Call. 

"A  cleverly  conceived  essay  on  the  problem  of  evil." — London  Spectator. 

"The  volume  is  worthy  of  careful  reading,  for  it  presents  various  tendencies 
found  in  our  world  today.  It  is  clear  and  inspiring." — International  Journal  of 
Ethics. 
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The  Contingency  of  the  Laws  of  Nature 

By  Emile  Boutroux  of  the  French  Academy.  Translated  by  Fred  Roth- 
well.  With  a  portrait  of  the  author.   Pages,  x,  195.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

COMMENTS  OF  THE  PRESS 

"There  are  some  startling  statements  in  the  book,  and  various  incidental  dis- 
cussions of  great  value. — The  Oxford  Magazine. 

"M,  Boutroux  wrote  this  book  in  1874  as  a  thesis  for  a  doctor's  degree  and 
expresses  surprise  at  the  attention  it  receives  after  this  interval.  The  explanation 
seems  to  be  that  the  central  idea  of  the  thesis,  deemed  paradoxical  at  the  time  of  its 
first  presentation,  is  receiving  careful  consideration  of  today's  philosophers." — The 
New  York  World. 

"Prof.  Emile  Boutroux's  "Contingency  of  the  Laius  of  Nature,"  reveals  the 
action  of  the  keen  modern  intellect  on  the  ancient  problem  of  freedom  versus 
necessity." — Boston  Herald. 

"An  accurate  and  fluent  translation  of  the  philosophical  views  of  nearly  a  half  a 
century  ago." — New  York  Tribune. 

"A  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  philosophy." — London  Review. 

"He  closes  his  essay  with  words  which  can  be  counted  upon  not  only  to 
astound  the  deterrninist,  but  to  make  even  the  average  scientist  feel  uncomfortable." 
— Boston  Transcript. 

"Thoughtful  analysis  of  natural  law." —  New  York  Times. 
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WANDER  SHIPS 

Folk-Stories  of  the  Sea  with  Notes  upon  Their  Origin 

By 
WILBUR  BASSETT 

125  pages  Cloth,  $1.50 

PRESS  NOTES 

"Any  one  who  loves  the  sea  should  delight  in  an  unusual  gift  book, 
IVanderships." — Philadelphia  Telegraph. 

"Mr.  Bassett's  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  folk-lore  of  the 
sea.  . .  .  The  book  is  attractively  printed  and  provided  with  a  frontispiece 
so  spectral  that  one  tries  to  lift  the  tissue  paper  interleaf,  only  to  find  that 
there  is  nox\Q."— -Boston  Globe. 

"The  very  tang  of  the  sea  and  the  rolling  of  vessels  is  sensed  in  the 
five  tales  of  sea  lore  that  come  to  us  under  the  heading  Wanderships." — 
Sacrajfiento  Bee. 

"Wanderships  is  at  once  an  excellent  contribution  to  serious  litera- 
ture, a  charming  volume  for  recreational  reading  and  a  delightful  'item' 
for  the  collector  of  curious  works." — Chicago  Post. 

"The  several  tales  are  interesting  and  the  volume  is  a  distinct  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  the  sea." — Boston  Transcript. 

"The  work  is  a  very  unusual  one,  but  will  be  a  source  of  delight  to 
those  who  love  to  dig  into  fundamentals." — New  York  Call. 

"The  picturing  of  the  sea  scenes  is  vivid  and  striking,  and  written 
very  evidently  by  one  who  knows  and  loves  the  ocean  in  all  its  moods." — 
Pasadena  Star-Neivs. 

"The  result  of  the  author's  accomplishment  is  one  of  the  quaintest 
and  most  charming  of  books  of  its  character  in  a  decade." — Milwaukee 
Leader. 
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The 

Origin  and  Philosophy  of  Language 

By  Ludwig  Noire 

Cloth,  $1.00 

"All  future  philosophy  zvill  be  a  philosophy  of  language." — Max  Muller. 


"Whoever  wishes  to  explain  humanity  must 
understand  what  is  human ;  he  must  know  the  points 
upon  which  everything  else  turns,  and  from  which 
everything  else  must  be  derived.  Language  con- 
tains the  key  to  the  problem,  and  whoever  seeks  it 
elsewhere  will  seek  in  vain." 

"  Here,"  continues  the  author,  after  showing  by 
a  number  of  well  chosen  instances  to  what  curious 
self-deceptions  reason  is  exposed  through  her  own 
creations,  "a  large  field  is  open  to  the  student  of 
language.  It  is  his  office  to  trace  the  original  mean- 
ing of  each  word,  to  follow  up  its  history,  its  changes 
of  form  and  meaning  in  the  schools  of  philosophy,  or 
in  the  market-place  and  the  senate.  He  ought  to 
know  how  frequently  the  same  idea  is  expressed  by 
different  terms.  A  history  of  such  terms  as  to  know 
and  to  believe,  Finite  and  Infinite,  Real  and  Neces- 
sary, would  do  more  than  anything  else  to  clear  the 
philosophical  atmosphere  of  our  days." 

Note. — This  edition  of  Noire's  valuable  treatise  on  lan- 
guage is  a  reprint  of  the  edition  published  by  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.  in  London  in  1879  to  which  are  added  two  additional 
chapters  published  in  Chicago  in  1889  by  The  Open  Court 
Publishing  Company. 
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Three  Interesting  Books 

What  is  a  Dogma 

A  brilliant  criticism  in  Catholic  doctrine  by  an  eminent  priest. 
By  Edouard  Le  Roy.  Translated  from  the  French.  16mo, 
95  pages,  boards.  50  cents 

The  Saviour's  Birth 

Virgil's  prophecy  translated  in  meter  from  the  Greek  by  Paul 
Carus.     16mo,  88  pages,  boards.  50  cents 

The  Dharma 

Containing  the  twelve  articles  of  Buddhism.  By  Paul  Carus. 
6th  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     16mo,   133  pages,  boards. 

50  cents 
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Booles  Collected  Logical  Works 

Vol  II.    The  Laws  of  Thought 
445  pages  By  George  Boole  Price,  $3.00 

With  the  recent  revival  of  the  study  of  philosophical  and  mental 
origin  of  mathematics,  George  Boole's  Collected  Logical  Works  attempts 
an  intricate  survey  of  the  laws  of  thought.  A  former  volume  entitled 
The  Mathematical  Analysis  of  Logic  was  published  in  1847  by  the  same 
author,  who  was  at  that  time  a  celebrated  English  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  logic  at  Queen's  College,  Cork. 

The  design  of  Collected  Logical  Works  is  to  investigate  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  those  operations  of  the  mind  by  which  reasoning  is  per- 
formed ;  to  give  expression  to  them  in  the  symbolical  language  of  a 
Calculus,  and  upon  this  foundation  to  establish  the  science  of  Logic  and 
construct  its  method;  to  make  that  method  itself  the  basis  of  a  general 
method  for  the  application  of  the  mathematical  doctrine  of  Probabilities ; 
and,  finally,  to  collect  from  the  various  elements  of  truth  brought  to  view 
in  the  course  of  these  inquiries  some  probable  intimations  concerning  the 
human  mind. 

To  the  occupants  of  responsible  positions  where  decisive  and  logical 
thought  is  essential,  to  scholars  of  mathematics  and  philosophy,  and  to  all 
thinking  men,  this  book  is  recommended. 
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A  Budget  of  Paradoxes 

By  AUGUSTUS  DE  MORGAN 

2  volumes,  cloth  $2.50  a  volume 


"De  Morgan  is  most  commonly  regarded  as  a  mathemati- 
cian, yet  in  logic  he  is  considered  the  peer  of  his  great  contem- 
poraries, Hamilton  and  Boole.  It  is  impossible  in  a  review  to 
do  more  than  hint  at  the  opulence  of  these  volumes  in  both  wit 
and  wisdom.  The  range  is  from  the  most  abstruse  metaphysics 
and  technical  mathematics  to  the  rollicking  glee  of  the  native 
humorist.  There  is  not  a  page  without  food  for  thought  and 
there  are  few  which  do  not  delight  the  fancy  while  they  enrich 
the  mind." — New  York  Tribune. 

"After-dinner  speakers  and  lovers  of  the  classical  will  wel- 
come the  reappearance  of  Augustus  De  Morgan's  famous  Bud- 
get of  Paradoxes,  which  first  appeared  in  1872  and  is  now  re- 
printed by  the  Open  Court  Publishing  Company  in  a  sumptuous 
two-volume  edition  edited  by  David  Eugene  Smith  of  Columbia 
University.  . .  . 

"In  the  educated  world  of  his  day,  De  Morgan's  Budget  of 
Paradoxes  was  as  well  known  as  ^sop's  Fables  are  to  the  chil- 
dren of  to-day. 

"The  collection  begins  with  Buridan's  foundation  for  an 
argument  on  free  will — the  story  of  the  ass,  hungry  and  thirsty, 
tied  between  a  bundle  of  hay  and  a  pail  of  water,  the  observer 
to  see  which  he  would  choose  first." — Chicago  Evening  Post. 
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TWO    NEW    BOOKS 

For   Business   People   aad   Students   of    Elconomics 


Readings    in 
Industrial   Society 

Edited  by  Leon  C.  Marshall,  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  and  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Commerce  and  Ad- 
ministration, the  University  of 
Chicago 

A  timely  book,  in  view  of  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  our  indus- 
trial system.  The  book  furnishes 
a  foundation  for  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding and  intelligent  han- 
dling of  industrial  questions. 
Each  phase  of  the  subject  is  dis- 
cussed by  an  expert  in  his  par- 
ticular line,  and  the  editor  has 
made  of  the  readings  a  unified 
and  systematic  volume. 

xxiv — 1,082  pages,  cloth;  $3.50,  postage 
extra  (weight  4  lbs.) 


Readings   in  the 
Economics    of    War 

By  J.  Maurice  Clark,  the  University  of 
Chicago;  Walton  H.  Hamilton, 
Amherst  College;  and  Harold  G. 
MouLTON,  the  University  of  Chicago 

This  book  interprets  the  econo- 
mic aspects  of  the  war  and  out- 
lines its  significance  for  the  future 
organization  of  industrial  society. 
The  editors  have  compassed  at 
least  the  major  portion  of  the 
world  for  their  material,  and  have 
selected  what  to  ^thern  appears 
the  best  economic  thought  of 
the  times. 

xxxii — 676  pages,  cloth;  $3.00,  postage 
extra  (weight  2  lbs.  8  as.) 
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